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THE 1961-1975 
LONG-RUN ECONOMIC PLAN* 


by 
MICHAEL KALECKI 


ORK on the Polish long-run economic plan for the period 
W issi-197s began in the summer of 1957. The first step con- 
sisted of the formulation, by the Central Commision for 
Long-Run Planning and by the Long-Run Planning Research Centre 
of the Cabinet Planning Commission, of an initial hypothesis which 
served as a basis for more detailed studies by various commissions 
which had been organized in the meantime. These commissions were 
to deal either with special problems or single industries within the 
national economy. The results, summed up and supplemented by 
the Long-Run Planing Research Centre with the co-operation of the 
industrial departments of the Planning Commission, form the second 
approximation to the hypothesis of the plan, which before long will 
mature into the statement of the basic principles, to be discussed by 
the Government authorities. 


There is an essential difference between a long-run and a five- 
year plan. The latter is an obligation to carry out certain minimum 
tasks, for which the authorities of the socialist state are responsible 
tothe nation. The former is a formulation of a long-term programme 
of economic develpoment, intended to facilitate reasomable solutions 
of current problems or detailed planning in shorter periods. At 
present, the main task of the long-run plan is to provide a basis 
for directives for the five-year plan which is to cover the period 
1961-1965. On the other hand, the work done so far on the five-year 
plan will certainly affect the long-run plan, which will be further 
modified as a result’ of the actual implementation of the five-year 
plan in question. 

It might be added that the long-run plan can be conceived as 
amoving plan which after fulfilment of each five-yar plan is 









* An article of similar content was published on the same subject in the 
honthly Nowe Drogi, No. 8/110/1958. 
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shifted by five years. Thus, for example, directives for the 
1966-1970 plan would be based on the long-run plan covering the 
period 1966-1980, and so on. It is also obvious that any long-run 
plan or plans will be systematically modified to take account of 
technological progress, changes in international trade, etc. 

Thus the figures in the long-run plan must be interpreted in 
accordance with its basic characteristics. It is in mo way a set of 
binding promises, which does not mean, however, that it is some 
thing in the nature of a novel by Jules Verne. On the contrary, 
starting from reasonable assumptions we endeavour to construct 
a complete, consistent and as realistic as possible long-run pro 
gramme for economic development. 


National income, investments and consumption 


We start our analysis from a comparison of the changes of na 
tional income, investment and consumption in the period 1961-1975 
with those in the period of the present five-year plan 1956-1960. 
National income produced is expressed in factory prices rather than 
in market prices, since the latter often distort the presentation of 
the dynamics of production by giving excessive weight to goods 
charged with a high turnover tax. Both productive and unproductive 
investments as well as national income are gross, without deprecia- 
tion. Consumption is calculated at market prices. (It should bk 
noted thad according to the concept of national income used i 
socialist countries both national income and consumption exclude 
services.) Table 1 shows average annual percentage increases in 
the periods 1956-1960, 1961-1965, and 1961-1975, indices of increas 
in 1961-1975, and relative share of productive and unproductive 
investments in the national income in the periods 1956, 1961-1965 
and 1961-1975. 

Table 1 reveals a number of relationships between the dynamics of the 
national income and the dynamics of its component parts: 

(a) Productive investment has been fixed at a level which guarantees the 
assumed increase in the national income and a proper reproduction of fixed 
capital. This investment depends, of course, not only on the increase in the 
national income as a whole, but also on changes in its structure, and 
therefore its levels had to be determined by way of successive approxi 
mations. 

(b) The level of unproductive investment was fixed so as to reach certail 
definite targets in housing, public services, the health service, education ani 
cultural facilities by 1975. This investment is supposed to rise much more 
quickly than the national income (three times as compared with 2.6 time 
between 1961 and 1975), but the stock of houses, water mains, hospitals 
schools, etc., which are to satisfy the corresponding needs of the population, 
will as a result increase in fact much more slowly than the national income 

(c) The Polish_ long-run plan does not provide for foreign credits, i 
accordance with the general principle that the plan should take into accoul 
only those credits which have already been obtained. Consequently, th 
national income at the disposal of the country differs from the nation® 
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TABLE 1 


Average annual percentage Index 
increases in the years 


1975 
1956-1960 1961-1965 1961-1975 1960 
1. Gross national income produced, 
in, factory prices 7.8 6.6 6.5 237 
2. Gross investments 6.5 9.0 6.9 273 
of these: 
productive 4.5 7.9 6.6 258 
unproductive 10.6 10.8 7.6 300 
3. National income produced, less 
investments 8.3 5.7 6.3 250 
4. Consumption fund in market prices 8.0 5.7 6.0 240 
5. Consumption per head 6.2 4.1 4.4 192 
Relative shares of investments in the 
national income 29.1 31.6 31.5 
of these: 
productive 18.8 20.0 19.3 
unproductive 10.3 11.6 12.2 


income produced only in that the former is calculated in factory prices, and 
the latter in market prices, which include the turnover tax, etc. } 

(d) Consumption is calculated as the difference between the national in- 
come at the disposal of the country and accumulation. Since investment, both 
productive and unproductive, constitutes a major part of accumulation (ca. 
80 per cent), the changes in consumption differ from those of the item 
“National income produced, less investiment’’ mainly because the national 
income produced is calculated in factory prices, and the national income 
at the-disposal of the country in market prices. As could be expected, this 
divergence is not very important: the item “National income produced, less 
investments” increases in the long-run plan period 2.5 times, whereas con- 
sumption rises 2.4 times (see Table 1). 

(e) Between 1961 and 1975 consumption per head of population is almost 
to double. This means that the present living standards of the wealthier 
European countries will be reached in that field. On the other hand, despite 
the very rapid rise in unproductive investment, Poland even by 1975 will 
be lagging behind in housing and public utilities. 


Rate of increase in the national income 


As shown in Table 1, the rate of increase in the national income 
wer the whole period covered by the long-run plan amounts to 
65 per cent p.a., which is less than in the present five-year period 
(an average of 7.8 per cent). Should efforts not be made to maintain, 
even to raise, the present rate of increase in the national income 
between 1961 and 1975? This would, of course, require a rise in the 


This is not quite exact, since it does not include the repayment of 








tarlier loans. That factor, however, does not quantitatively affect to any 
Considerable extent the national income at the disposal of the country, 
h between 1961 and 1965 it will seriously affect the balance of 
payments. 
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“burden of investment”, i.e. the share of productive investment in 
the national income during the entire fifteen-year period (or at 


least between 1966 and 1975). This would, in turn, reduce the rise | 


in consumption or unproductive investments in the first (or the 
second) five-year period of the long-run plan, but would at the end 
of the long-run plan period increase the national income sufficiently 
to outweigh the greater relative share of productive investment in 
the national income and thus ensure higher living standards. But 
the rate of increase in the national income was in fact based on 
quite different premises. Studies on the long-run plan showed time 


and again that the bottleneck of economic development was in fact | 


the balance of foreign trade, i.e. the difficulty of equilibrating the 
increase in indispensable imports by a corresponding rise in exports. 

The symptom of this is the fact that in the second approximation 
to the hypothesis of the long-run plan there appears in the balance 
of foreign trade an item “Extra exports required”, which in 1975 
is to amount to eight per cent of all exports; this shows the diffi- 
culty of achieving a balance of payments. Production and investment 
to cover this item have been accounted for in the plan, but they 
remain for the time being unspecified. Should the rate of increase 
in the national income be raised substantially, this item would in- 
crease considerably as there would be little chance to fill the gap. 

What are the reasons for this phenomenon? Why is it so diffi- 
cult to achieve an equilibrium in the balance of payments? After 
all, one can speed up the production of those goods which can either 
be exported or replace imports. Efforts have of course been made to 
do so, but the limits are set by the “ceilings” of expansion in parti- 
cular industries, which result from technological and organizational 
factors, and by the difficulties of selling certain items, especially 
finished goods, on foreign markets. 

Thus, for example, the output of hard coal is to rise by 1976 by 30 per 
cent only, so that even if the production of power from other sources 
increases very considerably, and if great efforts are made to economize on 
fuels, the surplus available for export will not increase between 1961 and 
1975. Expansion of coal mining is hampered chiefly by the long period ol 
mine construction (eight to ten years), so that even the assumed rate of 
increase will require the simultaneous construction of a considerable num- 
ber of coal mines. More rapid expansion would thus become unmanageable. 


Also it may be difficult to enlist a sufficient number of miners in the future. 
Of course, in the event of technological progress which would shorten the 


period of mine construction and raise productivity, the rate of increase it | 


the output of hard coal could be higher. ; 

Similar obstacles can be seen in other industries, even though their 
effect is not as strong as on coal mining, since the time required to build 
a factory, although sometimes also fairly long, is nevertheless shorter that 
ten years, and there are no difficulties in staffing the new factories. It is 
believed, for instance, that in the iron and steel industry it would be tech- 
nologically difficult to exceed, within the fifteen-year period, a twofold rise 
in the output of steel. (The “ceiling” in the mining of coking coal is a2 
obstacle here also.) As far as the chemical industry is concerned, it is believed 
that the present plan, envisaging a 4.5-fold rise in production betweel 
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1961 and 1975, is already very exacting, especially because of the necessity 
of mastering a number of new technological processes and of the shortage 
of highly skilled personnel. 

In agriculture, it is considered risky to assume higher yields than those 
presently assumed in the long-run plan (21 metric quintals per hectare for 
grain crops). Of course, theoretically higher yields could be assumed on the 
basis of provision of more fertilizers in the plan, but whether peasant farms 
would absorb such quantities of fertilizers is dubious. One way to ensure 
this would be to lower prices substantially. but then the farmers might 
handle the very cheap fertilizers rather carelesly, which would affect their 
yield adversely. The essential factor of expansion is the raising of the 
agrotechnical knowledge of the farmers. The gap between the demand for 
food (in particular meat and dairy products), and the crop production, 
which is limited by technological and organizational factors, makes it 
necessary to maintain grain imports throughout the period covered by the 
long-run plan. ? 

Another problem arises with regard to timber. In order to ensure the 
preservation of the forests the felling will be lower in 1975 than in 1960. In 
spite of economies, which seem to have reached practical limits, conside- 
table imports of timber appear to be necessary. 

All these “ceilings” of expansion of the various branches of the 
national economy unaivodably affect the structure of foreign trade. 
As stated above, they determine the extent of grain and timber 
imports. The chemical industry, which through a remarkable rise 
in the output of artificial and synthetic fibre, synthetic rubber and 
plastics will help considerably to cut the imports of cotton, wool, 
natural rubber, timber and non-ferrous metals, will not be in a po- 
sition to turn out more export goods than envisaged by the plan. 
Finally, the export of coal and of iron and steel products is limited 
by the “ceilings” in the rate of expansion and by practicable econo- 
mies in home consumption. 

All this leads to the conclusion that to achieve equilibrium in 
the balance of payments Poland must press to the utmost exports 
of machinery (including transport equipment) and limit its imports. 
Consequently, the share of machinery in total exports is to rise from 
21 per cent in 1960 to 33 per cent in 1975. As basis for compa- 
rison, it may be mentioned that in the German Federal Republic, 
a country specializing in exports of machinery, the corresponding 
percentage is now more or less the same.* On the other hand, the 
share of imported machinery in covering home demand is to fall, 
within the same period, from 19 tc 8 per cent. Of course, detailed 
analysis of export possibilities in this field may ultimately lead 
toa more optimistic appraisal. This will depend, among other things, 
on the demand, especially for transport equipment in the socialist 
countries, This will be clarified in the course of co-ordination of the 
long-run plans between the states belonging to the Council of Mu- 
tual Economic Aid. 

Finally, food exports, supposed to double in the fifteen years 

2 This issue is discussed later, in the section Structural changes in the 


national economy. 
3’ Motor-cars excluded. 
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in question, might certainly be higher, especially as far as pork is 
concerned, but the export market is rather limited. 

The statement of the way in which difficulties in the balance 
of payments (which in turn are due to “ceilings” of the expansion 
in the particular branches of the national economy dependent on 
technological or organizational factors) set limits to the expansion 
of the national economy is of course subject to revision. Should 
further studies reveal additional reserves, the rate of growth of 
the national income might be increased, but probably only in the 
second and third five-year period of the long-run plan. It should, 
however, be remembered that so far about eight per cent of exports 
have remained an unspecified item. 


Productive investment 


The share of productive investment in the national income (the 
“burden of investments”) depends on the rate of growth of the 
latter. If one therefore assumes that the rate of growth of the na- 
tional income under the long-run plan will be lower than it is under 
the present five-year plan, one might also expect a reduction in 
investment outlay. In fact, however, the proportion of productive 
investment in the national income will be slightly greater: 19.3 per 
cent in 1961-1975 as compared with 18.8 per cent in 1956—1960. 


There are a number of reasons for this: 

(a) under the present five-year plan, investment is mainly concentrated 
on projects which will be put into operation before the end of the period 
covered by the plan, that is, before 1960. This fact increases the effective- 
ness of investment outlays. Under the fifteen-year plan, and especially during 
the first five years, the position will be reversed. 

(b) A rise in the national income is achieved not only by expansion of 
capital equipment, but also as a result of better utilization of existing 
productive capacities. This factor will: play a comparatively smaller réle 
between 1961 and 1975 than it does in the present five-year period. It is par- 
ticularly in agriculture that the investment outlays indispensable for the 
planned increase in output will have to be considerably greater than they 
are now. 

(c) The long-run plan envisages more intensive replacements, especially 
in agriculture, light industry and transport. 

(d) Alongside all these factors, which tend to increase investment outlay 
and its relative share in the national income, there is another which may 
contribute to certain reductions in investment. We have in mind here eco- 
nomies in industrial construction, which reduce the value of the “sheli” in 
relation to that of the productive equipment proper. Such economies — to 
be achieved through the construction of lighter buildings, by leaving some 
equipment in the open air, etc. — are certainly one of the main techno- 
logical problems of the long-run plan. For the time being however this 
factor is accounted for on a very modest scale and has little influence on 
the “burden of investment” in the long-run plan. It is expected that further 
pte will succeed in bringing about much more significant results in this 

ield. 


The share of productive investments in the national income 
falls gradually in the course of the long-run plan: it is to be 20 per 
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ECONOMIC PLAN 9 


cent between 1961 and 1965 and 18.8 per cent in 1971-1975 (the 
average for 1961-1975 being, as mentioned above, 19.3 per cent). 

The comparatively large “burden of investments” between 
1961 and 1965 is explained by the necessity of starting work on 
many investment projects in that period as a result of the invest- 
ment policy pursued under the present five-year plan, described 
above. The difference in the “burden of investments” between the 
first five-year period of the long-run plan and the next two periods 
would be even greater were it not for the fact that an increase in 
the national income through better utilization of existing productive 
capacities will play a more important role between 1961 and 1965 
than in the next ten years. 


Unproductive investment 


Under the long-run plan, unproductive investment is to be tre- 
bled. This means that it will grow more rapidly than the na- 
tional income, productive investment, or consumption. Housing 
investment is to increase 2.7 times, and the rate of growth of 
investment in public utilities is to be much higher. This is indi- 
spensible in order to reach certain targets with regard to living 
conditions. In housing, for example, the target is to lessen the 
number of people per room in the towns by about 30 per cent. 

It should be noted that the stock of houses, schools, public utili- 
tes, etc. on which the satisfaction of the corresponding needs de- 
pends, increases at a slower rate not only as compared with unpro- 
ductive investment, but also compared with consumption. This can 
clearly be seen from Table 2.4 


TABLE 2 

Average annual percentage Index 

increases in the years 1975 

1961—1965 1961—1975 1960 

Unproductive investments 10.8 7.6 300 
Housing construction 9.6 6.9 270 
Stock of fixed unproductive capital 4.1 5.0 205 
Number of rooms in towns and in rural areas 3.8 4.2 184 
Consumption 5.7 6.0 240 


The above table shows why, under the long-run plan, unpro- 
ductive investment increases more rapidly than productive one. The 
latter has been fixed at a level which will ensure the rate of growth 
of the national income, as determined by factors described above. 
The assumed level of investment is to secure a planned improvement 
in such fields as housing, schools, water supply, urban transport, 


‘Employment covers not only those who produce goods, but also those 
who provide services. 
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etc. Yet the improvement here is smaller than the planned increase 
in consumption, although the satisfaction of the most pressing needs 
in those fields is undoubtedly one of the main tasks of the long- 
run plan. 


Rise in consumption and changes in its structure 


As a result of a slower rate of increase in the national income, 
as mentioned above, the average annual increase in consumption is 
to be lower in 1961-1975 than in the present five-year plan, 1956- 
1960 (six per cent as compared with eight per cent). There is 
expected to be a similar difference in the rise in living standards, 
i.e. per capita consumption (4.4 per cent and 6.2 per cent respecti- 
vely). 

It would, of course, be desirable to achieve a more rapid rise 
in living standards during the first five-year period (1961—1965) 
than in the two next such periods, since the lower the living star 
dards, the more pressing is the need to raise them. Unfortunately, 
per-capita consumption will rise a little more slowly in the first 
five-year period than between 1966 and 1975. (In the first period 
the average annual increase is to be 4.1 per cent, in the entire long- 
run plan period — 4.4 per cent.) 

Closer analysis of the basic assumptions of the five-year plan 
for that period will perhaps permit us to raise somewhat the rate 
of increase in consumption, but no radical change seems probable. 

To achieve this it would be necessary either to speed up consi- 
derably the growth of the national income in the years 1961-1965, 
or to reduce substantially the relative share of accumulation in the 
latter in that period. As far as the rate of growth of the national 
income is concerned, it is — as shown above — restricted by diffi- 
culties in equilibrating the foreign trade balance, which is in turn 
connected with technological and organizational “ceilings” in deve- 
loping the various industries. These factors will operate with parti- 
cular force in 1961-1965, because of the various burdens resulting 
from the implementation of the present five-year plan: A large part 
of the credits obtained between 1956 and 1960 is payable be- 
tween 1961 and 1695, and investment has been concentrated on 
finishing projects under construction, which makes it necessary 
to start a great number of projects in the next five-year period. 
In fact the rate of growth of the national income is not expected 
to be lower in 1961-1965 than in 1966-1975, this is due to the 
fact that there are still considerable production reserves which can 
be utilized in the five-year period of the long-run plan. 

As for the possibility of speeding up the increase in consumption 
in 1961-1965 by means of reducing the share of accumulation in 
the national income, a solution might be found by slowing down the 
very rapid rise in unproductive investment, envisaged for that 
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period. Such a shift in the distribution of the national income would 
not however be easy, since any restriction of unproductive invest- 
ment would help foreign trade only to an insignificant degree and 
thus Would not pave the way for an increase in consumption. 

We shall now consider the changes in the structure of consump- 
tion in the period of the long-run plan. The percentage composition 
of consumption (at present prices) in 1960, 1965 and 1975 is shown 
below in Table 3. In addition to the consumption of goods, included 
in the national income, services are also taken into consideration, 
but in view of their relatively low prices at present they are a com- 
paratively small item. 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of overall consumption 

1960 1963 1975 
Food 48.5 45.0 38.0 
Stimulants * 9.2 1.7 5.1 
Clothing and footwear 21.0 21.4 20.4 
Durable consumer goods 8.2 10.7 11.8 
Other goods 5.5 7.4 7.5 
Services 7.6 718 8.0 
Unspecified goods —_ a 9.2 


* Alcoholic beverages, tobacco, tea, coffee, etc. 


The consumption of food anticipated in 1975 comes close to the optimum 
level estimated by physiologists (class D). A much larger quantity of pro- 
cessed foods than at present is also envisaged. The problem here is whether 
all this will not bring about an abnormally high level of food consumption 
in 1975 as compared with overall consumption. But a comparison with the 
richer European countries (whose consumption has been for that purpose 
calculated at present Polish prices) shows that the percentage of food in 
overall consumption in Poland in 1975 will not differ much from its present 
share in those countries. As can be seen from Table 3, the share of food will 
be falling over the long-run plan period, which is a normal symptom of 
rising living standards. 

The share of stimulants is to fall still more, as a result of the tendency 
to restrict the consumption of alcoholic beverages and tobacco: the absolute 
value of per-capita consumption of stimulants (in stable prices) is to rise 
during the long-run plan period only by seven per cent, whereas that of 
overall consumption is to increase by 90 per cent and that of food consumption 
by 50 per cent. 

The percentage share of clothing and footwear is to remain more or less 
at its present level. This too is normal; with rising living standards, food 
consumption rises more slowly than overall consumption, while the relative 
share of clothes and footwear in total consumption remains at -the same 
level. In Polish conditions, however, such a development is not quite satis- 
factory; the prices of clothing in Poland are much higher, in relation to 
other prices, than in many other coutries; for this reason the consumption of 
clothing is to be regarded rather as relatively low. It proved, however, diffi- 
cult to increase the relative share of clothing in overali consumption in the 
course of the long-run plan period, because of impact it would have had 
on the balance of foreign trade. 

Consumption of durable consumer goods (motor-cars, motor-cycles, bicy- 
cles, radio and television sets, watches, cameras, household appliances, furni- 
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ture and rugs) is to increase by 190 per cent during the long-run plan period, 
and its relative share in overall consumption is to rise accordingly. As far 
as motor-cars are concerned, it is estimated that in 1975 Poland will lag 
somewhat behind the present state in the German Federal Republic in the 
number of cars per thousand of the population, and a good deal further 
behind France and the United Kingdom. Such an assumption is to a consi- 
derable degree due to the need to economize on oil, the import of which in 
1975 is nevertheless to constitute nearly 10 per cent of all imports (not much 
less than imports of wool and cotton). As far as other goods in this group 
are concerned, fairly high standards of saturation have been adopted, assu- 
ming, however, rather long periods of utilization. Although no attempt must 
be made to imitate the capitalist countries where artificial demand is created 
by means of frequent changes of pattern, in our case, however, the estimate 
problably goes too far in the opposite direction. e 

This fact, together with a restriction of the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco for essential reasons, and of the consumption of clothing 
and motor-cars owing to foreign trade considerations, accounts for the rather 
strange phenonemon in the structure of consumption in 1975. In Table 3 there 
appears in 1975 the item “unspecified goods”, which accounts for nine per cent 
of overall consumption. This is simply a gap in consumption, which we have 
not been able fo fill so far although the corresponding unspecified pro- 
duction is allowed for in the plan. It seems correct not to estimate in detail 
all possible forms of consumption in so distant a period, nevertheless the 
percentage of “unknown” consumption appears to be too high. Further ana- 
lysis will probably help to increase the consumption of known types of 
durable consumer goods thus enabling us to reduce unspecified consumption to 
reasonable proportions. 


Employment 


It might be thought that the situation in employment in the 
period 1961-1975 will deteriorate considerably as compared with 
1956-1960, since (a) between 1961 and 1965 the post-1945 classes, 
much more numerous than the war-time classes, will reach the 
employment age, and (b) the rate of growth the national income 
will be slower than it is now. Let us examine each of these aspects 
separately, in order to draw up a balance-sheet of supply and 
demand for labour. 

The following assumptions have been made with regard to the 
supply of labour. First, employment in agriculture will be main- 
tained at a constant level over the whole 1961-1975 period; second, 
the percentage of people gainfully employed, in the various age 
groups, taken separately for men and women and also for people 
employed in and outside agriculture, will remain the same through- 
out the entire period of the long-run plan. 


The first assumption means that the whole increase in manpower in the agri- 
cultural sector will be absorbed outside agriculture. Of course, the situation 
will vary from district to district: where an area is overpopulated the trans- 
fer of rual population to the town will tend to exceed the annual increase 
of employable persons; in those suffering from a manpower shortage a part 
of that increase would be retained in agriculture. The assumption of a con- 
stant level of agricultural employment was based on the following reason- 
ing: the considerable increase in agricultural production between 1961 and 
1975 (by 50 per cent) requires a moderate increase in manpower; on the other 
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hand, the expected mechanization of most labour-absorbing work will allow 
agricultural employment to remain at a level no higher than at present, but 
will not allow this level to be reduced significantly. 

This assumption is, of course, very controversial. Many experts expect that 
the number of people employed in agriculture will rather decline. Yet one 
should remember that a certain rise in agricultural employment is expected 
during the period of the present five-year plan. 

The second fundamental assumption (stabilization, after 1960, of the 
percentage of people gainfully employed in the various age groups, separate- 
ly for men and women and also for people employed in and outside agri- 
culture) is based principally on the following premises. First, it is assumed 
that the percentage of young people attending secondary and vocational 
schools will not have changed by 1975. Further, it is assumed that the 
percentage of women gainfully employed outside agriculture, which has been 
rising so far, will become stable after 1960. The latter is based on the fact 
that the percentage of women gainfully employed outside agriculture, in 
respective age groups, corresponds to the situation existing in most industria- 
lized countries. This is the result of the desire on the part of the urban 
population to raise their living standards by gainful employment of the 
members of their families. The general rise in living standards and the 
high percentage of gainful employment of women already reached are 
expected to prevent any further increase in this percentage. 


' The estimated increases in the manpower supply in 1961-1975, 
based on these assumptions, are set out in Table 4, alongside the 
data for 1956-1960. 

TABLE 4 
1956-1960 1961-1965 1966-1975 
average for 
five-year 
periods 


(in thousands) 
Increase in population aged 15 or 


over 900 1,850 2,000 
Increase in gainfully employed po- 

pulation calculated at constant 

percentage of those gainfully 


employed 600 950 1,250 
Increase due to rise in percentage 

of those gainfully employed 450 — a 
Total increase in labour supply 1,050 950 1,250 


Thus, the increments in gainfully employed population, calcula- 
ted on the above assumption, will in fact rise in the long-run plan, 
especially between 1966 and 1975, when the very full classes, then 
aged 20, will be entering employment. But these hypothetical incre- 
ments do not differ much from the actual increments in 1956-1960, 
since in the latter period there was a rise in the percentage of those 
gainfully employed. 

Let us now examine the demand for labour. It appears that the influence 
on employment of the reduced rate of increase in the national income 
is substantially weakened by the simultaneous reduction in the rate of 


growth of social productivity, i. e. of the national income per person 
employed in its production. This is shown in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 
1956-1960 1961-1965 1966-1975 
average for 


five-year 
period 
Index of increase in the national 
income produced 145 138 136.5 
Index of increase in social producti- 
vity of labour 135 130.5 129.5 
Index of increase in employment 107.5 106 106.5 


The simultaneous slowing-down of the rate of growth of the national 
income and of social productivity in the long-run plan period is not acciden- 
tal. We cannot expect the same rate of improvement in the utilization 
of existing productive capacities between 1961 and 1975 as during the period 
of the present five-year plan. Such an improvement is often accompanied by 
a rise in productivity, because it is not only productive capacities but also the 
personnel that come to be better utilized. 

As shown in Table 5, the index of rise in employment is not expected 
to fall substantially between 1961 and 1975. Since it refers to a growing 
number of people employed, the absolute rise in employment between 1961 
and 1965 would diminish only to an insignificant degree, and would gra- 
dually increase in the succeeding periods. 


Changes in employment are shown in Table 6, where they are 
compared with changes in the labour supply. * 


TABLE 6 
1965-1960 1961-1965 1966-1975 
average for 
five-year 
periods 
(in thousands) 
Increase in labour supply 1,050 950 1,250 
Increase in employment 1,050 1,000 1,100 
Labour surplus —_ 50 150 


According to the tables, in the period 1961-1965 a small shortage 
of labour arises, and surpluses will emerge only between 1966 and 
1975. These may amount to 150 thousand persons per five-year 
period, which makes 300 thousand between 1966 and 1975. Since, 
however, the shortening of working hours by 1975 to 40 hours per 
week will require 650 thousand working people, the surplus obtained 
above will be insufficient to cover the needs resulting from such 
a shortening of working hours — which should certainly be real- 
ized before 1975. Thus, contrary to expectations, a shortage of labour 
rather than a surplus is foreshadowed in the period 1961-1975. 

All these conclusions must be viewed however with great scep- 


* See footnote on p. 9. 
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ticism, because the validity of the basic assumptions on which they 
rest is dubious. Thus, for example, it is assumed that the percentage 
of young people attending secondary and vocational schools after 
1960 will be the same as present. Since, however, the number of 
people in school age groups will increase very considerably after 
1960, the task may prove impossible before 1965, so that there may 
be a manpower surplus in the age groups from 15 to 19. 

The second doubt arises in connection with the possibilities of 
a reduction of employment in the agriculture between 1961 and 
1975. Should that additional transfer to employment outside agri- 
culture occur in the years 1966-1975, and should it be of the same 
proportions as the expected shortage arising out of a shortening of 
the working hours (350 thousand persons), then it would be a favour- 
able factor in the manpower balance. But should that shift away 
from agriculture take on major proportions the problem of employ- 
ment would require a new approach. This matter will be given 
special attention in the further study on the long-run plan, as will 
the entire issue of the supply of and demand for labour, which 
at the moment is one of the most dubious items in the plan. 


Structural changes in the national economy 


Changes in investment and consumption as well as in exports and 
imports determine to a considerable extent the expansion of the 
various branches of the national economy. But the character of such 
an interrelation is rather formal. “Ceilings” in the rate of expan- 
sion of the various branches, which depend on technological and 
organizational factors, affect the structure of foreign trade and 
thus the rate of growth of other branches whose production is in- 
dispensable to equilibrate the balance of payments. As mentioned, 
above, these “ceilings” affect even the rate of growth of the national 
income, since the possibilities of selling abroad goods whose pro- 
duction has not yet encountered technological and organizational 
barriers are limited. 

Further, the structure of production does not wholly depend on 
its final effects, because the same effect can be obtained in different 
ways: for example electronic power can be produced by power 
plants using differerent fuels, and by hydro-electric power stations. 
Consequently, “ceilings” in the expansion of the various branches 
of the national economy again come to play an important role, apart 
from considerations of highest efficiency, in determining the struc- 
ture of production. For this reason in the following analysis, special 
attention will be paid to the elements of production determined 
by the productive maxima rather than by “needs”. 

Table 7 shows the indices of increase in the value of the prin- 
cipal branches of the national economy. 
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TABLE 7 : 
1957 
Index 1960 
Industry 329 } 
Agriculture 150 ' 
Forestry 80 
Consumption 273 
Transport 192 
Trade 271 
Other branches of material 
production 274 [ 
National income 257 | 


The production of industry and agriculture, taken together, is to 
increase in more or less the same proportion as the national income. 
Agriculture however is expected to develop far more slowly than 
industry. This fact, a typical effect of economic development, is the 
most important change in the structure of the national economy. 
The share of industry in the national income is to rise from 46 per 
cent to 57 per cent; that of agriculture is to fall from 28 per cent 
to 17 per cent. The fall in forestry production — the reduction 
of felling both quantitative and qualitative — follows from the re- 
quirements of forest preservation,® and is a very simple example 
of the way in which “ceilings” arise in the various branches of pro- 
duction. 

The situation in agriculture is much more complicated. The com- 
paratively small rise in agricultural productions is due in large 
measure to the fact that food consumption is to increase less than 
consumption as a whole, and to the increased role of manufacturing 
in the production of finished foodstuffs. But the possible expansion 
of crop production is certainly limited, as can be seen from the fact | 
that imports of grain are duplicated. In fact, the programme of 
expansion of crop production, which is to satisfy direct consumption 
and fodder needs, is very exacting. The yields of all crops have been : 
calculated on a level which it would be difficult to exceed, even 
if the application of fertilizers were intensified. Moreover, to incre- : 
ase the efficiency of crop production for fodder, a shift is planned 
from grain crops to root crops, and especially to fodder crops. Many 
experts believe that, given the Polish agrarian structure, this is an | 


OO ——————— 





extremely difficult task;. As far as this structure is concerned, the 
following requirements must be fulfilled if the programme of agri- 
cultural production is to be carried out successfully: no breaking 
up of peasant farms (through distribution of land among children, 
etc.), integration of scattered plots, development of various co-opera- 


5 The situation of the forests in Poland was described in an article prin- 
ted in Polish Perspectives, No. 7-8/1958. 
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tive activities within the framework of private property and also 
of productive co-operatives. 

We shall examine now the structural changes in industry. Table 
8 shows the indices of the rise in industrial production under the 
long-run plan. These indices refer to net production i. e. they do 
not take into consideration the economies in the input of materials. 
As a result the index for overall industrial production is lower than - 
that in Table 7 (280 as compared with 329). It should also be re- 
membered that 1975 industrial production includes goods so far 
unspecified, which are to cover gaps in foreign trade and con- 
sumption. This means that the total index is higher than the index 
resulting from the indices of the particular branches of industry. 


TABLE 8 
1957 
Index 7960 
Overall net production 280 
Fuel and coal derivatives industry 150 
of which: coal mining industry 140 
Iron and steel industry (inclusive of ore 
extraction) 212 
Non-ferrous metals industry (inclusive of ore 
extraction) 255 
Chemical industry 450 
Timber industry 277 
Electric power industry 298 
Building materials industry 230 
Metal and engineering industries 296 
Textile and leather industries (including 
clothing and footwear industries) 195 
Food and fats industry 207 
Paper industry 175 


In the above table the industries have been divided into two 
groups. The first includes those producing those raw materials and 
semi-finished goods whose production expansion is clearly limited 
by technological and organizational “ceilings”. The other includes 
those industries whose rate of growth is guided by “needs”. Some of 
them perhaps come close to their expansion “ceiling” but there 
are probably still some reserves. The first group includes, both 
industries with low indices (the coal mining industry, which do- 
minates the fuel and coal-derivatives industry, as well as the iron 
and steel industry) and those whose indices are very high (the 
chemical industry). 

Adjustment between “ceilings” and “needs” will take place in various 
Ways, partly through exports and imports. The low “ceiling” of the coal 


mining industry — resulting from the long period of construction of a coal 
mine, from the possible shortage of manpower in the mining industry, and 
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from the limited ascertained reserves of brown coal — will lead to a stagna- 
tion of exports in that field. This is to be compensated for by a relative 
reduction of imports, resulting from a rapid expansion of the chemical 
industry (especially production of artificial and synthetic fibre, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, etc.). 

This, of course, does not meet the whole problem. Home consumption of 
coal and steel is much lower than would follow from the consumers’ demand 
calculated on the basis of constant technological indices. This is due to the 
economies in the use of materials, some of which are “spontaneous” in 
character. 

In the economy of coal, for instance, the speed of expansion of the capa- 
cities of power plants plays an important part. By 1975 the share of plants 
built after 1960 will be very considerable, and the new equipment will use 
much less coal per kwh than at present. As far as consumption of steel 
is concerned substantial economies are due to the fact that new machines 
are much more complicated so that the volume of steel used in their con- 
struction falls in relation to their value. Apart from those “spontaneous” 
economies, a number of special measures are envisaged. As far as coal is 
concerned, we may mention intensive modernization of boilers, introduction 
of diesel and electric engines on the railways®, changes in the structure of 
production of building materials, and finally the construction of hydro-electric 
and nuclear power stations. 

The timber industry is a special case. A comparatively high increase in 
production does not mean that consumers’ needs are to be fully satisfied. 
It is rather a result of efforts intended to fill, at least in part, the gap 
arising from the reduction of the volume of timber felled. For this purpose 
poorer qualities of timber and waste timber will be used for the production 
of fibre boards, etc. 

This the high rate of increase in production does not indicate a higher 
productive effect but rather the application of intensive methods.’ Despite 
a rapid development of the timber industry it appears indispensable to re- 
place timber in construction by steel, reinforced concrete, chemical substances 
for floorings, and in addition to import substantial quantities of timber. 


* 


All that has been said above shows clearly that it is the balance 
of payments which is the true “bottleneck” of the economic deve- 
lopment of Poland planned for the years 1961-1975. At the same 
time foreign trade is the least foreseeable part of that plan, since 
it depends largely on external factors, in particular — as far as 
capitalist markets are concerned — on business trends. That is why 
the co-ordination of long-run plans between the socialist countries, 
which has already begun, is of such great importance for their 
implementation. This co-ordination is to be reflected in a number 
of long-term bilateral and/or multilateral trade agreements. ® In this 


* The introduction of diesel engines and electrification of the railways 
will also increase traffic capacity by increasing the speed of trains. 

7 Another factor contributing to a rapid rise in the index of production 
of the timber industry is the fact that this index covers the production of the 
furniture industry, among others. 

§ Dealt with by Stefan Jedrychowski in an article printed in Polish Per- 
spectives, No. 7-8/1958. 
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way, throughout the period of the Polish long-run plan, the coverage 
of the requirements of foreign raw materials, semi-finished goods 
and machines will be at least in part assured. 


At the same time, considerable advantages are to be obtained 
from specialization and co-operation in certain branches of produc- 
tion, in particular in the engineering industry. Each country will 
be able to turn out a smaller number of types and exchange a part 
of its output for machines produced in another socialist country. 
The Polish long-run plan at the moment envisages that machine 
imports can be reduced to a mere eight per cent of home demand, 
which sets the Polish engineering industry a very exacting task. 
Agreements on specialization and exchange of production make it 
possible to increase machine imports without any risk of a dete- 
rioration in the country’s trade balance. 

As far as possible, long-term trade agreements of one type or 
another are to be sought with capitalist countries as well, in parti- 
cular with backward countries, which embark upon the process of 
economic development. 








SOCIALISM VERSUS MYTHOLOGY * 


by 
WELADYSLAW BIENKOWSKI 


E still often come across people whoprefer to be silent rather 

than express their views, or who, even unkown to themselves, 

act on the assumption that everything we do in the name 
of socialism is right. We are responsible for that which we have cho- 
sen as our goal. If the goal is beyond question, we are supposed to 
be relived of the responsiblity for what we do on the way. The sanc- 
tity of the goal is applied retrospectively — justifying the methods 
used to attain it. 

This is not the same as saying that the end justifies the means, 
which is only one, and an extreme form of the attitude described 
above. Here something else is at issue: we are dealing with cases 
where these means are given an irrational, metaphysical character, 
where the need for steadily confronting the means being applied 
with the objective reality in which we are acting, for ceaseless con- 
trol of the efficacy of our actions, has been forgotten. 

In this attitude we may discern two inherently different elements. 


One, which we may call the sociological, is the conviction, based on | 
historial experience, that changes in social and economic structure | 


must to some extent be imposed on the greater part of the commu- 
nity. The majority of the community, including, in large measure, 
those classes to whom the changes are beneficial, is still governed 
by prejudice, attached to tradition, suspicious of change, and influ- 
enced by those classes in society which are opposed to change; it 
therefore opposes these changes in greater or lesser degree. 

We now have to bear the consequences of the fact that in their 
long history the masses have learned to be suspicious of politicians 
and leaders, and with hand on heart we must confess that so far 
we have been unable to dispel this suspicion. The outcome of this 
in fact fairly justified conviction is that political leaders consider 
themselves morally obliged to take into account only part of the 


*) Reprinted from the weekly Przeglad Kulturalny, No. 51-52, of December 
18-31, 1958. 
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critical opinion of the masses, since they regard the criticism as 
arising out of sheer conservatism, if not absolute reaction. 

This inevitably brings serious and perilous consequences in its 
train. For it means that the criteria by which correctness of action 
is judged are seriously weakened; it means that public opinion is 
unable to bring checks to bear to prevent false steps. It may, and 
even must lead to a breach between society and its leaders, and 
therefore to a situation which by definition is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Marxism and and a socialist system. In these circumstances 
the maintenance of a rational balance between the end and the 
means to attain it (between a postulated future and the concrete 
present) becomes a matter of sheer chance, depending, for example, 
on the talent of single individuals, their feeling for the situation, 
or their far-sightedness. And, as history teaches us, one should not 
be too optimistic in this respect. Besides, if once we begin to ignore 
public opinion — even, at first, with the most correct of motives — 
this path must be followed to its ultimate conclusion. It is extremely 
difficult in such a situation to apply the brakes at a later stage, or 
to reverse one’s policy — any such reversals of policy must then 
result in social upheavals. 

The second element of the attitude referred to above is comple- 
tely irrational and mythological at source. It consists of the assump- 
tion that the term “socialim” is self-explanatory, and does not need 
to be referred back to reality. “Socialist” is a priori a synonym for 
“better”, “superior”, “improved”, and therefore we feel no necessity 
to seek these qualities of “betterness” and “superiority” in the thing 
itself, since we describe it as socialist. And since, using general terms 
in everyday speech, we say that everything that exists and takes 
place in a socialist state is socialist, many misunderstandings arise. 
Hence the many situations in which the champions of socialism 
hail the superiority of some phenomenon, whereas the masses, not 
at all convinced, regard it with suspicion and distrust. In such cases, 
instead of doing our utmost to increase the positive advantages of 
sich phenomena in order to make them more noticeable, we 
frequently thought it sufficient merely to intensify propaganda in 
their favour. 

During the growth of the working-class revolutionary. movement, 
there crept into Marxist theory, either surreptitiously or quite 
openly, various elements of pre-Marxist Utopianism, so many varie- 
ties of which were to be observed in the nineteenth century. 

An especially propitious field for the growth of Utopianism 
was provided by all kinds of theoretical speculations on the deve- 
lopment of the socialist society of the future, as well as speculations 
as to its character, etc. One of the first distortions of the principles 
of Marxism was the view that the theoretical premises formulated 
by Marx and Engels were sufficient foundation to create in advance, 
@ priori, the conception of a socialist state as such. 
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The second Utopian distortion of Marxism was the idea of a so- 
cialist state as one of practically absolute freedom, one which by 
definition would resolve all the “conflicts” between the individual 
and society. But even the overthrowing of this Utopia by Lenin, 
through his thesis of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a necessa- 
ry transitory phase, still did not solve many practical problems of 
socialist rule. These problems could be solved only in given definite 
conrete historical conditions. This same dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat can and must assume different socia forms, depending on wheth- 
er it comes into being in a country which has long traditions of 
bourgeois-democratic forms, a country of advanced economic deve- 
lopment, or a country of a different historical development. 


A mythological idea fairly rife among activists during the time 
of the struggle for social revolution, that the overthrow of capita- 
lism would mark a sort of boundary, beyond which “everything 
would be different’, the old laws would cease to hold sway, and 
both society and individuals would change, turned out to be very 
dangerous. The heroic struggle for social revolution, paid for by 
thousands of victims, yearning for the long-awaited era in which 
the dream of socialism would come true, created a mirage; people 
believed that after the capitalists were owerthrown everything would 
change as at the touch of a wand. This was a kind of purely fideist 
attitude based on belief in the magic properties of the word socia- 
lism. It was not until the hard and sometimes painful experiences 
of the first years in which Socialism was being put into practice 
that people began to realize that the building of socialism was not 
the same as a leap into space, where the laws of gravitation cease 
to hold; it was not the same as being transferred into a world in 
which social material becomes completely pliable and subject to 
arbitrary changes in obedience to human fancy. 


The laws of economic development, the laws of change in social 
structure, remain those same laws which were discovered by the 
genius of Marx; those same laws which he wanted to apply to 
bring about more rapid and more rational social development. In 
brief, socialist revolution in itself is not a leap into the “land of 
absolute freedom”, either for the “governed” or for “those who 
govern”. Today we see more clearly than ever before that one 
characteristic the capitalist and the socialist systems have in com- 
mon: they both require hard work. (There was a long period in 
which many people thought that in a socialist system hard work 
could be replaced by “good will” or by a “socialist attitude”, or 
something of the kind.) 

It is true that (for many reasons) a socialist system provides the 
opportunity for much greater efficiency of human work and social 
effort. But the creation of opportunity is not synonymous with the 
automatic achievement of results — the opportunities must be used. 
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When we read today the forecasts made by leading economist 
in 1948, when the Six-Year Plan was being prepared, we cannot 
fail to be struck by their disarmingly utopian romanticism. For in 
this of all contexts we can trace an underlying assumption that 
we have left the sphere of earthly gravitation and can already soar 
to any height. 

Today we know that the laws governing development in a so- 
cialist system are (as Marx taught), esentially the same as those 
observed in a capitalist system, except that in the socialist system the 
path has been smoothed, the process of development made many 
times more efficient. But this does not mean that we have re- 
moved all obstacles: many of the old ones remain, and many new 
ones, even, have appeared. 

One remnant of the Utopian or mythological attitude to socialism 
which we observed after the socialist revolution, and which still 
exists to this day, is a certain impatience — characteristic of many 
political leaders. They would like to transform everything in the 
shortest possible time, and become exasperated by opposition and 
by the slow tempo of change. 

This is a problem of immense practical importance. For if we 
assume that a given transformation must (not may) take place 
within the next five, and not the next twenty years, then we apply 
quite different means, and use quite different methods. If we cut 
down the time in which changes have to take place, epsecially in 
the sphere of social consciousness — such as ideology and culture, 
and in the forms of society, we may fall victim to the idealistic 
view that we can bring about changes in these phenomena inde- 
pendently of the material conditions which influence their formation. 

How many stupid mistakes were committed, how many errors 
we ourselves committed, as a result of the Utopian idea that now 
all changes (especially in political consciousness) are only a question 
of good will. We committed many errors, and are still ding so, by 
wishing to push through the building of socialism at a more rapid 
tempo than the laws of development allow. And in our haste we 
frequently contented ourselves with outward appearances, we 
justified ourselves by looking at the credit side of our book-keeping, 
ignoring the debit side. With all these impatient people in mind, 
Lenin wrote “better by less, but better”. In Leninist accounting, 
this “better” means nothing elese but “more”: not a semblance of 
“more” for to-day, but in actual fact “more” for to-morrow. Even 
today we can see certain leaders impatient and exasperated when 
things do not go strictly according to will and plan. Very often 
explanations were sought elsewhere — in the class struggle. Before 
we discuss the class struggle, that phenomenon so complicated and 
so important for our social endeavours, we may state that it was 
frequently regarded as a mythical agent which could be made to 
account for everything that was not very clear and comprehensible 
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(or even convenient in the course of public life). How many times 
those two words covered up our mistakes and our failures, how 
many times they saved us from seeking the source of our errors. 

The attribution of a mythological character to facts and ideas 
is of no little importance in social matters. We are dealing here with 
two processes. In the first, generalizations are separated from 
reality which can be tested experimentally. The second is the 
converse — it consists of formulating practical directives on the 
basis of these “pure” constructions free of earthly empiricism. 

The best example of this process, whereby ideas acquire a mytho- 
logical character, is provided by our language. We put before our 
people a fine, rousing slogan: We Are Building Socialism. In this 
abbreviated, metaphorical form we expressed a great programme 
of concrete action in all fields of our social life, a programme of 
basic changes in the material foundations of life and in our social 
interrelations. The concrete meaning of this slogan can be seen in 
the detailed plans for action today and in the immediate future. 

The danger arises in cases where this great generalization be- 
gins to replace action, where we use this phrase instead of concrete 
directives. Then we often employ the term “socialism” to cover up 
eur own laziness or ignorance, our cowardice or incapacity. How 
often does it free us from the mecessity for critical analysis of 
a given area of reality, or criticism of the results of our actions. 
How often does it free us from the necessity of thinking altogether. 

How many papers, reports and discussions follow this patern: 
What is our most important task? — the building of socialism. In 
what direction do we want to change our social relations? — towards 
socialism. What methods should we use to do this? — socialist 
methods. How should we bring up the younger generations? — to 
be builders of socialism. What is our educational ideal? — a socia- 
list one. And so on. Such replies could be multiplied for ever. 

One may be comforted by the thought that this is only a habit 
of language, and such are acquired by every era; that it is a kind 
of ritual in our life. Unfortunately many examples could be found, 
in which such maxims became directives for action, separating 
practice from the demands of life, and theory from any connection 
with the laws governing life. 

One feels inclined sometimes to issue an appeal against too 
frequent use of the great words socialism and socialist. We must 
stop evading things by using generalizations and metaphors; we 
must say what has to be done, and how we are to do it; we must 
think! 

We must close the gaps through which, under cover of the mists 
of mythology, the Utopia once banished from socialist thinking by 
Marx is again creeping in. Marxism rooted human thought firmly 
in the earth, where it could flourish in abundance. Let us not allow 
these roots to be torn up. 
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MODERN PHYSICS 
AND MORAL ATTITUDES* 


by 
MARIA OSSOWSKA 


He discoveries of modern science in general, and in particular 
those of the new physics, have brought about transformations 
of techniques which merit the name of industrial revolution. 
Like any other industrial revolution, this one also holds both dan- 
gers and promises. The discoveries of the eighteenth century, which 
contributed to a complete transformation of textile production, gave 
rise to anxiety among the workers and made them fear unem- 
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ployment. In the nineteenth century Ruskin made a stand against 
the development of imdustry, fearing lest industrialization should 
plunge the world into ugliness. His opposition made a profound 
impression upon Ghandi, and led him to encourage the Hindus to 
weave clothes for themselves in their own homes. In the years 
before the last war, Irving Babbitt protested in the United States 
against the growth of mechanization, which he believed was endan- 
gering the growth of the human personality. A few dozen years ago 
the pessimists were predicting that the development of the cinema 
would bring about the decline of the theatre — a fear which happily 
has not been confirmed by events. During the Geneva Meetings 
of 1955 there were discussions of the ways in which our culture 
| is endangered by radio, television and the tape-recorder. 
At the present time the promise of science is once more acompa- 
| nied by dangers. The difference now, however, is one of scale. On 
the one hand there is the splendid vision of a world rich in new 
| sources of energy, of rapid rises in standards of living, of man’s 
| work reduced, his education extended, his leisure more frequent 
and more varied. On the other, the danger of a biological degenera- 
| tion, of the partial and perhaps even total destruction of the human 
race and of the earth itself. 

*) Reprinted from Man and the Atom, volume XIII of the International 
| Netehate at Geneva, 1958. Copyright by Les Editions de la Baconniére, 
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This situation permits two responses: we can hold on to our 
bright dreams or we can look forward to catastrophe. We must 


consider the second alternative. It is said that each genera- | 


tion regards its own situation as exceptional. How far is his opinion 
justified in our own case? Let us examine the past, and see what 
lessons it has for us. 

I want to begin with the year one thousand — a year which 
has provoked many quarrels. Michelet provides us with a very 
moving description of the terror which reigned in the years before 
that date. In the second volume of his History of France he writes: 


The unhappy end of the world was at the same time the 
hope and the fear of the Middle Ages. Look at the old 
statues in the cathedrals of the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries: thin, mute and grimacing in their shrunken ugliness, 
in their features both the suffering of life and the ugliness 
of death. See how they implore you with clasped hands, at 
this moment which is both longed-for and terrible... which 
must make them leave their ineffable sadness and cross 
over from nothingness to life, fram the tomb to God. 


Those who criticize Michelet are perhaps correct in accusing 
him of exaggerating the importance of the year one thousand. Ne- 
vertheless, the fact remains that the vision of the end of the world 
was a very familiar one to the men of the Middle Ages. Famine, 
plague, eclipses, the eruption of a volcano — all these were inter- 
preted as portents of doom. For the christian, life was a continual 








conflict between God and the devil. No ome doubted that God | 


would be victorious, but the final convulsions of Satan were likely 
to be terrible. 

In modern times the vision of the future has changed consi- 
derably. In the eyes of the triumphant bourgeoisie of the eighteenth 
century the future was represented as a line continually ascending, 
to become finally lost in an ever more perfect unknown. Plague 
and famine was becoming less and less familiar. Franklin deprived 
lightning of its terrors by giving it a scientific explanation. The 
physicists of the epoch did the same for many phenomena which 
had previously been regarded as supernatural. The English writers 
of the eighteenth century laud ‘their own epoch. The majority of 
the French writers look forward to a better future. In the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, up to the last war, there were of 
course voices prophesying the imminent end of the white race in 
face of the yellow, bringing a civilization to an end. But during 
these long years the expectations of a catastrophe were kept alive 
only by various sects. These are usually animated by a spirit of 
opposition; their members seek: for a certain satisfaction im the 
annihilation of a world which they regard as hostile. 
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I have cast a rapid and very superficial glance over the fore- 
casts of catastrophe which have been a part of our European past. 
I turned to this subject because of the need to answer the question 
with which I began these reflexions: what precisely are the cha- 
racteristics of the forecasts of catastrophe of our epoch, forecasts 
which are with us again after centuries of comparative peace. 

(1) The prophecies of the past which were concerned with a glo- 
bal catastrophe were based on dreams or visions, on calculations 
derived from the scriptures, on naive interpretations of eclipses 
or meteors — or finally on calamities such as plagues or famines, 
understood as manifestations of the wrath of God. Today it is not 
superstition but science that speaks to us of catastrophe. 

(2) This fact is related to another: the nature of the milieux in 
which the fear of a catastrophe makes itself felt. In the past, the 
prophecies were most terrifying in places where they were associa- 
ted with the greatest ingorance. Today it is the intellectual élite 
who, since they are most aware of the danger, show the greatest 
anxiety. It is the words of an Albert Einstein or Albert Schweitzer 
which have the greatest effect. 

(3) The catastrophes of yesterday were confined to a few provin- 
ces, a few states. Those of today cross continents. India would seem 
to be comparatively remote from the centres of production of the 
atomic bomb, but in May the newspapers reported that one of the 
most faithful disciples of Ghandi had begun a sixty-six days’ fast to 
implore God to save humanity from the catastrophe which would 
follow a nuclear explosion. 

(4) As we have said, the visions of catastrophe were seen in the 
past as the final convulsions of Satan. A new world was to be born 
in terror, but it would be the way to a new life, The catastrophe 
which threatens us today is final — and without hope. 

(5) The fifth characteristic which I wish to point to, and which 
has important consequences for our moral attitude, arises out of the 
fact that the end of the world will be brought about not by a wrath- 
ful deity but by man himself. As long as he belived in divine 
decrees, man could do nothing but resign himself to their workings. 
Now, in principle, if he has the power to bring about a catastrophe 
he has also the power to arrest it. But it is not easy to arrest a chain 
reaction. Man is in the same position as the sorcerer’s apprentice in 
Goethe’s ballad, on which Dukas based his symphonic poem. By 
means of a spell of his master, the sorcerer, the apprentice sets loose 
a flood — which he has no means of controlling. 

The life of man is clearly affected by his conception of human 
development. The man of the past, who lived fervently respecting 
the ancient world, whose one aim was to acquire a more profound~ 
insight into antiquity and communicate it to his fellow men; such 
aman lived a different life from those whose sights are set not on 
a culture already petrified but on a long future characterized by 
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a continuing progress towards perfection. Our epoch faces the fu- 
ture, but its horizon is restricted. Not only because we have before 
us the possibility of a catastrophe that, from one day to another, 
could make an end of life as we know it; but also because today it is 
impossible not to be aware of the extent to which the future is 
shaped by science, whose development is so rapid and so unpre- 
dictable that only a very rash man would venture to commit 
himself on the course of events in even the most immediate future. 

In the past, the faith in the power of the human spirit, which 
manifested itself in great discoveries, was allied to a confident belief 
in a steady moral advancement. Remarkable technical progress 
suggested the idea of a parallel moral progress. Such confidence no 
longer characterizes the age of the crematoria, of the extermination 
of whole peoples, the age of the atomic bombs, bearing destruction 
for entire cities. 

Let us look at the effects which the rapid and unforseen changes 
brought about by science in general and in particular by physics 
have had on the life of the individual. Let us examine the effects of 
living in a world menaced by violent death, in a world without 
confidence in moral progress. 

In various countries studies have recently heen undertaken of 
youth in general and of university youth in particular. It is very 
interesting to compare the results obtained by means of question- 
naires, and to observe the resemblances which exist between coun- 
tries which differ from each other in their past history, their econo- 
mic and political systems and their standards of life: some very 
low, some very high. 

The youth of those European countries in which a survey of 
opinion has been attempted, as well as in the United States, have 
no great ambitions. They seek above all to arrange their own small 
personal lives in the best possible way. Having mastered their 
chosen professions and assured themselves a reasonable measure of 
security, they wish to live a quiet life within a small circle of 
friends, steering clear of politics, big words, big programmes, and 
big organisations. They have no higher aims. They want to live in 
the present, without contemplating the future. 

“The wise man does not take part in public affairs unless circum- 
stances oblige him to.” Thus Epicurus. To live apart, within a small 
circle of friends — such was his philosophical programme, ex- 
pressed in a famous phrase: “Hide your life”. 

The attitude of Epicursus towards public life may be said to 
have arisen out of a feeling of powerlessness which was felt by 
a Greek citizen who was a part of a great empire. This feeling 
of powerlessness seems to play an important in the attitude of 
modem youth. Atomic energy placed an enormous power in the 
hands of the state. The ordinary man looks on while great political 
events take their course — without the smallest hope that his 
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actions can have power to influence these great events. Once he 
has begun to believe himself powerless, he has to choose more or 
less between two ways of facing the situation: he can withdraw 
and seek to cut himself off from the world — or he can cling to 
an illusion of power. This second way seems to be that chosen by 
the groups of asocial youth that exist in many countries and are 
a cause of such concern to educationists. The Halbstarke of West 
Germany, the Teddy-boys and Teddy-girls of England, the French 
zazous, as well as the Polish hooligans — thery are ail remarkable 
for their acts of unmotivated violence. By their provocation they 
set themselves up in opposition to their environment and affirm 
their own will. Their parents and educationists are weary — to 
recall the remark of a West German sociologist — and appear too 
indifferent to these provocation. As a result, they have to provoke 
those who, by reason of their profession, are obliged to react — the 
police. These provocations give them an illusion of power, which is 
in fact an expression of weakness. 

This feeling of powerlessness is not confined to youth alone. One 
sees it equally well among these sociologists who are asked to colla- 
borate with the statesmen. During the last war, an American socio- 
logist, A. H. Leighton, was appointed head of a team whose task was 
to investigate the morale of the Japanese army and their capacity 
for resistance. Leighton and his assistants interviewed Japanese 
prisoners of war, who were coming in in increasing numbers, read 
their personal letters, and examined whatever other documents were 
available. They came to the conclusion that it was possible that the 
Japanese could be persuaded to surrender, provided that the Ame- 
rican proposals were framed in terms which would not injure the 
enemy’s sense of pride. Unfortunately, the report which Leighton’s 
team submitted to the central authorities did nothing but reinforce 
the opinion of those who were alreday convinced that it was not 
necessary to have recourse to drastic measures. Those who were of 
a different opinion ingored the socjologists’ findings. Those who con- 
sidered drastic measures necessary were in a majority. The decision 
to destroy Hiroshima and Nagasaki was made. In such circumstances, 
it is not surprising that A. H. Leighton’s book Human Relations in 
a Changing World (New York, 1949), in which the author describes 
the successive stages in the work of his team, should lead to a pessi- 
mistic conclusion. To illustrate the powerlessness of the social scien- 
tist to exert any influence on the politicians to whom he submits his 
findings, Leighton makes use of an eloquent comparison: “The admi- 
nistrator uses social science the way a drunk uses a lamp-post, for 
support rather than for illumination”’. 

The destructive force of atomic energy made itself felt for the 
first time on August 6th, 1945. Our morality was not prepared for 
an action which in seconds broughts about the annihilation of so 
many human beings. Therefore the immediate reaction was not 
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moral, but rather one of stupor. The imagination of man is slow 
to come to terms with new facts and to incorporate them in his 
moral consciousness. It is not even equipped with terms to describe 
the events which have taken place. The moral consciousness of the 
West was also slow to adapt itself to the existence of the gas cham- 
bers. International law had not foreseen such possibilities, and for 
this reason — as you know — the Nuremberg court had to invoke 
the concept of natural law in order that the judges should be able 
to begin to fulfil their function. 

When I began these remarks, I had hoped to devote the first 
part of my talk to the dangers of modern physics, and then to go 
on to consider the benefits. But this first part has absorbed the 
whole of my attention. Not only because the dangers of modern 
physics are very real today, while the benefits are far more things 
of the future, but also because the vision of evil is always more 
vivid than the vision of good. Accounts of paradise are always 
a little insipid; it is not to Dante’s Paradise that we usually return 
in re-reading the Divina Comedia, but to his image of hell. 

Many educationists deplore the attitude of modern youth. One 
must try to understand this attitude, because only im getting to 
know its causes may we be able to find ways of remedying it. The 
replies given to the questionnaires which we have mentioned prove 
that, in spite of the moral scepticism of youth, the educationist, who 
is concerned with finding the values that youth respects does not 
have to work in a vacuum. 

Our era’ of tension and threats has reaffirmed one value in 
particular. This is expressed in the need for friendship, which is 
given pride of place among the answers to the questionnaires. It is 
appreciated even by the most critical and the most mistrustful. This 
value is Brotherhood. If we cherish this value, it may give us the 
means of making man a being worthy of respect, and even perhaps 
of freeing the world from its anxiety. 
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PIOTR MICHALOWSKI: 
POLISH PRECURSOR 
OF IMPRESSIONISM 


by 
JERZY ZANOZINSKI 


IOTR Michalowski (1800—1855) was one of Poland’s most re- 

markable painters, an artist who, living and working in the 

first half of the 19th century, penetrated to the core of the 
artistic complexities of his time. He was a romantic, as talented 
as the best representatives of French Romanticism. And at the same 
time his art speaks with a new accent, which anticipates not only 
mid-century realism but even impressionism. 


If histories of European art do not always mention Michalowski, 
this is chiefly because he did not care for self-advertisement and 
rarely sold or exhibited his works — although during his lifetime he 
enjoyed a high reputation both at home and abroad. Almost all his 
paintings remained in the possession of his family, who did not 
allow them to be known to a wider public until the turn of the 
century; nor were they acquired by museums and art galleries until 
the inter-war years. 


Michatowski’s creative talent devoloped during an era of diffi- 
culties and disturbances for Poland. The artist came from a well- 
-to-do family and received a good, all-round education. Much of his 
time was devoted to public service, which often took him away 
from his art. During his first ten years as a painter he remained 
@ self-taught amateur. His first basic teaching he received in his 
native Cracow from Michal Stachowicz and Jézef Brodowski, two 
minor local artists, as well as from the Viennese painter Franz 
Lampi, who was visiting Cracow. Of far greater importance for 
Michatowski’s development, however, was his appreciation of Polish 
artistic traditions — both of his own time and of past epochs, 
reaching back through the 18th century to the period of the so-called 
‘Sarmatian’ baroque, an era which delighted in the depiction of 
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battles, riders and horses. Of living artists, Aleksander Orlowski! 
made the deepest impression on Michalowski. Orlowski was a sharp 
observer of the life of his times, whose favourite mode of expres- 
sion was the pen, pencil or water-colour sketch. Michatowski’s ear- 
liest works cleary show the influence of this artist, the first ro- 
mantic in the annals of Polish painting. They too are mainly pen, 
pencil, or water-colour sketches, although they differ from 
Orlowski’s typically graphic works in that thery are clearly the 
product of a painter. The subject matter of these early sketches 
already foreshadows the artist’s later development. Riders, horses, 
battle scenes and portraits predominate; the latter reveal a tendency 
to underline characteristic features, which almost borders on cari- 
cature. 

A date of decisive importance for Michatowski’s development 
was the year 1832, when he left his native country after the abor- 
tive November Rising and settled in Paris for three years, in order 
to devote himself exclusively to painting. The desire to undertake 
some kind of regular studies led him to the studio of Nicolas Char- 
let. This choice was possibly dictated by the latter’s ‘Napoleon cult’, 
which was shared by Michatowski and many of his countrymen, 
whose political hopes at the beginning of the 19th century were 
centred on the Emperor. 

Michatowski’s studies with Charlet gave him the artistic disci- 
pline essential to a painter whose individuality was already formed, 
but who still remained merely a self-taught amateur. Apart from 
this his studies enabled him to become more closely acquainted 
with the Parisian artistic movements of his time and above all with 
the works of Theodore Gericault, the leader of the French Ro- 
mantics and a personal friend of Charlet, who had died shortly 
before. Michatowski remained an admirer of Gericault for some 
time, and evidence of this is not lacking in his work. Faithful copies 
as well as free adaptations of paintings by Gericault bear witness 
to the influence and so do many attempts by Michalowski to inter- 
pret motifs taken from Gericault’s art in his own individual style. 

It was one of Michalowski’s characteristics that he returned con- 
stantly to the same themes, some of which reappear throughout the 
whole of his creative life. Occasionally this even causes a certain 
difficulty in dating particular works, although the repetion of the- 
mes must not be taken to imply the repetition of artistic treatment. 
This ranges from the darkened monochrome of his earliest period 
to the richer and more glowing colours of his artistic maturity. 

One of Michatowski’s favourite subjects is the horseman. During 
the Paris period this theme first makes its apperance in a series 
of paintings devoted to Cuirassiers. The stimuls for this series 
came no doubt from certain famous paintings by Gericault, such 


1 See the article in Polish Perspectives, No. 1, p. 74. 








PIOTR MICHALOWSKI 1. A Reiter. Oil. 
National Museum, Warsaw 
Photo: H: Romanowski 


. Battle of Mozhaisk. Oil. 

(A fragment) 

National Museum, Cracow —>» 
Photo: M. Rostworowski 


- General Dwernicki Leading 
the 2nd Regiment of Lancers. 
Oil. (A fragment) 

National Museum, Cracow -» 
Photo: H. Romanowski 
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as The Charging Artillery Officer or The Wounded Officer. Micha- 
lowski sometimes even borrowed compositional elements from Geri- 
cault and often echoed the dark browns and reds of his colouring. 
At the same time, however, his work shows essential differences, 
springing from a difference of artistic temperament. Michalowski 
is more spirited and forceful than the Frenchman, whose work 
reveals greater self-control and a leaning towards classical pro- 
portion, though these go hand in hand with his shattering of clas- 
sical conventions. 

In The Cuirassiers Michatowski’s artistic personality is already 
fully expressed, for in this series he reveals his remarkable gift 
for translating movement, by which he had been attracted from 
his earliest days, into purely visual terms. 


Of even greater interest are the numerous likenesses of Na- 
poleon, on which Michatowski worked throughout his life. These 
portraits, which show the Emperor seated in his usual fashion on 
a grey charger, form a veritable romantic apotheosis of the ‘genius 
of war’. 


The problem of movement and its visual interpretation attracted 
Michatowski throughout the whole of his stay in Paris and even 
later, when he had returned to Poland and settled for a few years 
in his native Cracow. Battle themes now begin to predominate in 
his work, since through these he also hoped to ‘spread the fame 
of Polish feats of arms’. The finest examples of this phase are the 
various versions of the Battle of Somosierra Pass, one of which (The 
Charge of the Uhlans in the National Museum in Cracow) gives 
a veritable impression of lightning across the canvas. 


An important transformation took place in Michatowski’s pain- 
ting after he left Cracow in 1837 and settled in the country. 
Evidence of this already visible in certain works completed in 
Cracow, such as the studies of the Austrian soldiery stationed there, 
and of the blue-coated Hussars and red-coated Uhlans, whose un- 
usual uniforms had attracted the artist‘s eye and imagination and 
helped him to perceive a whole new fascinating world of colours 
and colour laws. He now abandoned his monochrome style of pain- 
ting in favour of a brighter and more colourful palette. In this 
respect he moved closer to Delacroix, although one cannot speak of 
adirect relationship to Delacroix in the same sense as one may 
speak of a relationship to Gericault. Such paintings as Bolestaw 
Chrobry’s Entry into Kiev (National Museum, Warsaw) or Fall from 
« Horse (privately owned, Cracow) and above all the wonderful 
series of Polish military leaders and knights on horseback are the 
finest examples of. this new style. 


_ Most of these works were painted when Michalowski was living 
in the country on his estate in the south of Poland. His devotion 
to battle themes and historical subjects now gradually began to 
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wane, however, while country life awakened in him an interest in 
genre and landscape painting. This change took place, no doubt, 
under the influence of his discovery — a great innovation for 
those times ? — of the advantages open-air painting and the rdle 
played by sunlight in the realm of colour. From this period date 
many works (mostly oil paintings but also some water colours) 
showing the artist’s children riding or driving, fairs and horse mar- 
kets, scenes from peasant life in which horses play an important part 
and also landscapes, less numerous but always masterly in their 
saturation in colour and glowing sunshine. 

In one of his letters written to children taking painting lessons 
Michalowski advised them to paint peasants in the sunlight, because 
he regarded the sun as the artist’s teacher. He himself frequently 
undertook such paintings and was to be led through them to the 
crowning achievement of his last great works — the series of 
peasant studies painted during the last five years of his life. 

Michatowski’s interest in portrait studies was stimulated by 
several visits abroad, which enabled him to immerse himself in 
the works of the old masters. He had, of course, seen these works 
when younger, but only now was he able to appreciate their real 
significance for him. In a series of letters written mainly from 
Vienna Michalowski expressed his delight in Rembrandt and Van 
Dyck, Potter and Murillo and above all in Velasquez. The works 
of the great Spanish painter appeared to him to be a confirmation 
of his own strivings and a pointer towards the future. From his 
study of Valesquez he finally came to the portrait. 

As when he had had been under the influence of Gericault, 
Michalowski began by copying and painting in the style of his 
model. Thus he gained an intimate understanding of Velasquez’s 
art and technique, his brushwork and his manner of building up 
colour harmonies by the use of contrasting tones rather than the 
then prevailing method of putting together darker or lighter shades 
of the same colour. This was Michalowski’s most revolutionary 
discovery and on it he based the use of colour in his own later 
works. This alone would assure him a place as a pioneer, even 
outside Poland, for few European painters before Manet were able 
to interpret Velasquez in similar fashion. There is a direct path 
from Michalowski to the impressionists. 

Michatowski’s study of Velasquez led him to certain important 
conclusions, particularly in the field of laws relating to colour 
contrasts. He was soon able to overcome his self-imposed subjection 
to his model and began to reach out towards a more individual 
emphasis on form and structure. In this too, he showed himself 
to be well in advance of his times. 

A self-portrait (owned by the artist’s family in Cracow) was 


2 The late thirties and early forties of the 19th century. 
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to be the first of a series of wonderful portraits painted by Micha- 
fowski during the last five years of his life. In this painting the 
simple but exquisite gradation of golden tones is marvellously at 
one with the sculptural simplicity of form which distinguishes 
Michaltowski’s maturest works. The expression of the artist’s face 
and eyes is compelling. 

Other portraits followed the self-portrait: masterpieces reveal- 
ing the artist’s absorption in the discovery of new psychological 
truths at the expense, as it were, of outward brilliance. The for- 
mer bent towards rich polyphonic colouring is restrained, although 
the handling of colour continues to be masterly. A tendency towards 
exaggerated formal effects is also held in check. These last por- 
traits are very simple: the head is the dominant element and ap- 
pears to cast a roseate glow over the usually dark background. Eve- 
rything else is unimportant; arms and details of dress are barely 
indicated and sometimes limited to a single ground coating of one 
colour. 

In such portait studies the central problems is the expression, the 
definition of human character. As his models Michatowski did not 
use outstanding personalities, nor even mebers of his own family, 
but beggars, peasants and Jews from the nearby inns and townships. 
These studies can be classed with the finest achievements of por- 
trait painting; they have the perfection of classic art. 








TWO STORIES 
from the collection Sion (The Elephant) 


by 
SLAWOMIR MROZEK 


THE PARABLE 
OF THE MIRACULOUS SALVATION 


ND to awaken repentance in your hearts,I shall now tell 
you of what came to pass, that you may see by what mys- 
terious ways the Lord leads us to our salvation. 

Before the last war, in our city of Hamburg, dwelt a man by the 
name of Erich Kraus. The man was blessed with a wife and four 
children. But he fell among bad companions and he began to ques- 
tion the equity and justice of the ordinance of the Lord. Not for 
him the humble acceptance of the dispensation of Providence. He 
became a wiseacre and a pacifist. 

And behold, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, the Lord summoned Erich. He was called up. He was 
filled with bitterness. Continually he repeated how loath he was 
to leave his home. He rebelled against the authorities, taking their 
command as a portent of disaster. And thus he questioned the ways 
of Providence, since nothing comes to pass in this world be it not 
with the will of the Lord. 

Erich was assigned to the infantry. Cursing his lot, he departed 
with the draft. 

First he was taken to Poland. Each day’s march took him fur- 
ther from Hamburg. At last, Poland behind him, he came to the 
frontier of Russia. But his native city was never for a moment out 
of his thoughts, for he felt its loss deeply. 

The years that followed were even more unkind to Erich. His 
regiment moved further and further from his home. Sickly and 
weak by nature, he continued to complain, raising his voice against 
the hardships of his life. Above all, he cursed war, as if war could 
exist, were it not the will of God. With such blasphemies on his 
lips, he marched ever further eastwards. 
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When he came to the Caucasus, his bitterness knew no bounds. 
“Verflucht,” he said aloud, “what sense is there in this? I want 
nothing but to be back home. I don’t see why this damned war has 
dragged me right up here.” 

And so he continued, in the manner of all heretics, who repeat- 
edly find fault with the wisdom of the Lord. 

And then it was granted him to see why the Lord, in his infinite 
mercy, had afflicted him. 

Tidings same from Hamburg. One night a bomb had shattered 
the ceiling of his home, burying under the débris his wife and four 
children. 

When he had read the letter, Erich fell to his kness in exalta- 
tion: 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord! Now I know why Thou hast created 
the Wehrmacht and all this war; why Thou hast led me so far from 
Hamburg, despite my foolish lamentations. Thou didst it to save 
me! That I might not perish suddenly, crushed at the bloom of my 
sins by a collapsing ceiling. But I, unworthy as I was, rebelled 
against Thy wisdom. O Lord, have mercy on me!” 

Eventually Erich Kraus returned to Hamburg. He is a changed 
man. He finds no fault now with the unexpected orders of the 
authorities. He is always ready to vote for the Christian Democratic 
Party. He is no longer a pacifist, for he remembers his miraculous 
salvation. He has remarried and has again been blessed with 
a fourth child. Every morning, at breakfast, he raises his eyes to the 
ceiling and speaks: 

“Remember, my children. When the need arises and Herr Chan- 
cellor Adenauer orders mobilization, your father will be the first 
to offer himself.” 

And he will not hear a word spoken against the Wehrmacht. 

And you, dearly beloved, what of you? 


translated by Cecylia Wojewoda 
and Neil Morris 
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THE LION 


AESAR had given the sign. The grating rose and a mounting 

roar began to issue from the dark tunnel. The Christians hud- 

dled closer together in the middle of the arena; the crowd rose 
to their feet to get a better view. The whole amphitheatre was 
filled with a harsh rumbling, rolling on like an avalanche of rocks 
over a mountain gorge; the din of high-pitched voices mingled with 
the cries of terror. 

Bondani Caius, the keeper of lions, armed wiht a long pole, was 
making sure that all the beasts had gone to take part in the ter- 
rible games. He was about to breathe a sigh of relief, when he 
suddenly noticed that a lion had stopped right in front of the gate 
and — apparently not anxious to step into the arena — was quietly 
munching carrots. Caius cursed, since it was his duty to see that 
no animal lacked employment. He approached to the distance 
stipulated in the work-safety-and-hygiene regulations and poked the 
lion in the buttocks — to goad him. To Caius’ surprise, the lion 
merely turned round and waved his tail. 

“Stop it”, said the lion. 

Caius scratched his head. The lion had given him unambiguously 
to understand that he was not interested in agitation. Caius was 
not a bad man, but he was afraid that the overseer, noticing his 
slackness, would send him in with the Christians. On the other 
hand, he had no desire to quarrel with the lion. So he decided to 
try persuasion. 

“Just as a favour to me, you know?”, he addressed the lion. 

“What d’you take me for?”, replied the lion, munching carrots. 

Bondani lowered his voice. 

“I’m not asking you to devour anybody right now, but you could 
at least put in an appearance and roar a little — just to give us an 
alibi.” 

The lion waved his tail. 

“Listen, old chap, I’ve asked you already: what d’you take me 
for? If I go in there, they’1l remember me, and when the change-over 
comes they'll all say that I had my fill too.” 


The keeper sighed. He asked, with an overtone of regret: 

“Well — why won’t you?” 

The lion peered at him closely. 

“You’ve mentioned the word ‘alibi’. Have you ever asked your- 
self why all these patricians are not careering about in the arena 
and eating up the Christians themselves, instead of using us lions?” 

“I don’t know. Anyway, they’re mostly elderly, asthmatic men; 
they would easily run out of breath...” 

“Elderly...”, muttered the lion sarcastilly. “You haven’t got 
a clue about politics. They simply want to have an alibi.” 

“Yeah — and for whom, may I ask?” 
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“For the seeds of the NEW that are BUDDING. In history you 
have always to go by what is NEW, and what is BUDDING. Has it 
never occurred to you that the Christians may come to power?” 

“The Christians... to power?” 

“Yes, indeed. You only have to know how to read between the 
lines. I suspect that sooner or later Constantine the Great will come 
to an agreement with them. And then what? Revisions, rehabilita- 
tions. And for those fellows in the stalls it will be easy to say: ‘It 
wasn’t us. It was the lions.’ ” 

“You’ve got something there. I never looked at it like that.” 

“That’s all right. But never mind about the patricians. I’m taking 
care of mY own skin. When it comes to the show-down everybody 
will remember that I was eating carrots. Although, to tell you the 
truth, carrots are stinking stuff.” 

“And yet your colleagues are gorging themselves on those 
Christians something awful”, said the keeper maliciously. 

The lion pulled a wry face. 

“Primitive individuals. Antyhing goes with these short-sighted 
opportunists. Element without a sense of tactics. Stupid colonial 
clods.” 

“Listen”, stammered Caius. 

“Well?” 

“If the Christians should... you know...” 

“What about the Christians?” 

“I mean if they should come to power...” 

“Well?” 

“You culd testify that I didn’t force you to do antyhing?” 

“Salus reipublicae summa lex tibi esto”, said the lion senten- 
tiously, and started in again on his carrots. 


translated by Christopher J. Klinger 
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THE NEW LAW 
ON WORKERS’ 
CONTROLS 


N December 1958 the Sejm 

passed a new law on workers’ 
controls. According to the pro- 
visions of the statute the workers 
have the right to deliberate upon 
certain basic matters concerning 
their enterprise and defined by 
the state. They are also ensured 
the right to control and supervise 
the activities and administration 
of the enterprise as a _ whole. 
These rights are put into effect 
by workers’ councils and by the 
workers’ direct and active partici- 
pation in the life of the enterprise 
in which they are employed. 

Workers’ controls are develo- 
ping in two directions. On the one 
hand, there are various bodies 
which prepare the programme of 
work to be undertaken. Their 
decisions, which are based on an 
analysis of the functioning of the 
enterprise, define the content and 
form of the communal control 
Over management. On the other 
hand, the most important task of 
workers’ controls is to arouse the 
initiative of the rank and file 
workers and to induce them to 
take part in the drafting and 


realization of 
grammes. 


The bodies which form the 
mechanism of workers’ controls 
are the Workers’ Self-Government 
Conference, workers’ council and 
its praesidium and departamental 
councils; they are answerable for 
their activities to the workers. 


production pro- 


The main body of workers’ 
controls is the Workers’ Self- 
Government Conference. It is 
composed of all the members of the 
enterprise’s workers’ council, of 
the works council (the represen- 
tatives of trade unions) and of the 
enterprise’s committee of the Po- 
lish United Workers’ Party. The 
Conference may also co-opt repre- 
sentatives of any youth organiza- 
tions or professional or technical 
associations which are active in 
the enterprise. The director of 
the enterprise is bound to attend 
the meetings of the Conference 
and of the workers’ council. 


As a rule the meetings of the 
Conference are held each quarter 
and undertake decisions on the 
enterprise’s most important cur- 
rent business. They also fix the 
general and detailed plan of acti- 
vities to be followed by the wor- 
kers’ council. The Conference may 
take decisions, in its capacity as 
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WORKERS’ 


a summit body, on any matter 
which is considered to need its 
attention. Within its exclusive 
province however lie only such 
matters as directly concern 
the interests of all the workers 
and are of a nature demanding 
discussion and a decision with 
trade union representatives (from 
the works council). These matters 
include resolutions on the enter- 
prise’s work regulatons, on the 
division of the works fund, 
decisions on the provisions of 
living quarters for workers and 
on the social and cultural facili- 
ties offered by the enterprise. 


Within the rights of the work- 
ers’ council lie the ‘settling of the 
enterprise’s monthly and quarterly 
plans, in accordance with the 
established annual plan; the initia- 
tion and acceptance of plans for 
‘side-line’ production; decisions on 
the discarding of redundant ma- 
chinery and equipment; the 
settlement, in consultation with 
the trade union works council and 
in accordance with ‘the provisions 
of collective agreement, of issues 
connected with work norms, wage 


‘Scales and the payment system, as 


they are applied within the speci- 
fic conditions of the enterprise. 
With the workers’ council lies 
the responsibility of executing 
(through the enterprise’s manage- 
ment) the resolutions of the Wor- 
kers’ Self-Government Conference. 
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The council also exercise a day- 
to-day control over the _ enter- 
prise’s economy and finance. 


The newly-introduced law 
envisages the calling into being 
of a praesidium of an enterprise’s 
werkers council. Where this is 
done the praesidium has the right 
to a voice in the appointment and 
dismissal of the enterprise’s di- 
rector. Formerly this decision lay 
with the appropriate state body 
in agreement with the workers’ 
council. This is the only point at 
which the rights of the workers’ 
council have been curtailed by the 
new law. The intention is to 
strengthen the director’s position 
in the enterprise and not to leave 
his work open to ratification and 
approval by vote, which in the 
past, in cases where he did not 
receive support, often hampered 
his efficiency. But the workers are 
still left with certain basic rights 
in the appointment and dismissal 
of directors. The other provisions 
either more clearly define, or 
enlarge, the scope of existing 
rights. 

Workers’ controls extend over 
the enterprise’s economic activi- 
ties as a whole, but may not 
interfere in its management. 
Directives are given only by the 
director and by workers author- 
-ized by him. This right is not held 
by any of the workers’ controls 
bodies or persons actively engaged 
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in them. On the other hand, the 
director is bound to carry out 
their resolutions on matters which 
lie within their province. If a re- 
solution is contrary to the law or 
to the plan in force, the director 
must suspend its execution. Such 
a case is referred to the enter- 
prise’s superior authority, which 
makes a final decision together 
with representatives of the board 
of the appropriate trade union. 
An important new change in 
the structure and mechanism of 
workers’ controls is the emphasis 
laid by the new law on the réle 
and importance of the depart- 
mental workers’ councils. Hitherto 
these bodies have existed only in 
very few enterprises, usually only 
in very large combines. Today 
they may be called into being in 
all the larger establishments. 
Members elected to these bodies, 
or in the case of the very 
large combines, representatives of 
their members, form part of the 
enterprise’s workers’ council and 
are required to discuss the pro- 
blems of their departments with 
workers who are well acquainted 
with them, and to refer the wor- 
kers’ suggestions to the council. 


Under the new law the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions and 
the unions concerned are bound 
to assist in the proper functioning 
of the system of workers’ con- 
trols, and to co-ordinate its activi- 
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ties both on a national scale and 
in the separate branches of the 
national economy. 

K. S. 


P.U.W.P. IN FIGURES 


CCORDING to _ information 

published by the Organiza- 
tion Section of the Central Com- 
mittee of the P.U.W.P., on October 
30th, 1958 the party comprised 
51,418 basic party units, with 
1,023,577 members and _  candi- 
date members. Some 44 per cent 
of them were active in industry, 
transport and building. 

Out of the total figure, 381,324 
are workers (37.3 per cent of the 
total) and 45,914 farm workers; 
thus the number of workers and 
farm workers amounts in all to 
427,238, or 41.8 per cent of all 
party members. 

The rest of the membership is 
made up of 125,015 peasants, 
431,170 white-coliar workers and 
40,146 craftsmen, old age pension- 
ers, housewives, etc. 

The group of white-collar wor- 
kers (apart from 161,331 clerks) 
consists of various specialists with 
secondary or academic education. 
Among them are 60,904 techni- 
cians and foremen, 14,850 engi- 
neers, 32,487 teachers, 3,842 
professors and academic staff, 
7,632 agricultural engineers and 
2,538 doctors. 
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During the twelve months 
between September 1957 and Sep- 
tember 1958 the number of candi- 
dates admitted to the party rose 
by 3,000 in comparison with the 
corresponding period of last year, 
and amounted to 12,334. Some 
9,000 of these were from October 
1957 to March 1958 the number 
of candidates admitted per month 
was on the average 470, this figure 
rose to 1,430 for the period from 
March to September 1958. The 
same trend continued till the end 
of this year: October — 2,220; 
November — 3,945 and the first 
half of December — 2,719. 


Among the new members who 
joined the party between Septem- 
ber 1957 and September 1958 
there were 4,000 workers (some 
32.4 per cent), 3,270 peasants (some 
27 per cent), 859 farm workers 
(some 7.1 per cent). It is to be 
noted that since May 1958 the 
number of workers joining the 
party has been steadily increasing. 
In August and September 1957 
the workers represented 40 per 
cent of the total, whereas in 
October and November that per- 
centage rose to 44 and in some 
voivodships was still higher (in 
the voivodship of Katowice, for 
exemple, workers constituted 67 
per cent of the total number of 
candidates). 


In the period under considera- 
tion the party was joined by 4,040 
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white-collar workers (some 32.8 
per cent of the total); this figure 
included 221 engineers, 511 tech- 
nicians, 375 teachers, 201 agricul- 
tural engineers and other specia- 
lists of the agricultural and 
forestry services. 


CULTURE, 
EDUCATION, POLITICS 


HE national conference on 

culture and education, held in 
Warsaw in December, dealt with 
the problems of the promotion of 
education and culture, as well as 
with cultural policy. The confe- 
rence was sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Art 
and Culture. In hig speech Mr 
Jerzy Morawski, Secretary of the 
Central Committee, outlined the 
Party’s present standpoint on these 
matters. 

Mr Morawski spoke first of 
the headway made in both fields 
and reminded those present that 
this had been achieved as the 
result of the socialist revolution 
in Poland. He went on to discuss 
the struggle against various mis- 
taken cultural conceptions, which 
he contrasted with the successes 
in promotion of culture after the 
Eighth Plenum of the P.U.W-P. 
Central Committee. He defined the 








current cultural policy as a policy 
of choice, designed better to sa- 
tisfy various cultural needs to 
shape socialist consciousness. 

“The tenet that choice in mat- 
ters of culture is indispensable,” 
Mr Morawski said, “has been 
asserting itself during the last 
three years. This period witnessed 
‘a bitter struggle againts both 
the revisionists, who demanded 
a free play of forces, and the 
dogmatists who, feeling them- 
selves without support and lacking 
sensible arguments, demanded 
a return to the old system of 
administrative measures... Speak- 
ing of the principles governing 
this choice, three considerations 
should be borne in mind. Although 
they are interdependent, and 
affect one another, they are by no 
means identical, as they are based 
on different criteria.” 


These criteria provide for three 
classes of work. First, work that 
should be popularized because of 
its humanist and _ educational 
value, in the broadest sense of the 
term; second, outstanding work from 
the past, both Polish and foreign; 
third, such modern works as are 
necessary for the free development 
of art. These are primarily inten- 
ded for the intellectual, the scien- 
tist and the aritist. 

“The choice,” continued Mr 
Morawski, “...is not limited only 
to what is lasting in our civiliza- 
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tion and to what we widely po- 
pularize for social reasons. It must 
allow for those creative move- 
ments in the world which do not 
represent directly useful educatio- 
nal or social ideas, but which are 
or may become an essential ele- 
ment in the development of art.” 
In illustrating his point Mr Mo- 
rawski pointed to books and plays 
by Faulkner, Sartre, Camus, Kaf- 
ka, Ionesco and Beckett. They are 
published and staged in Poland; 
although they are products of a 
different social and philosophical 
climate. 


“We will firmly follow this po- 
licy,” went on Mr Morawski, 
“because ignorance of the existing 
artistic trends and movements in 
the world does not allow our art 
to absorb them critically and 
overcome all that is alien to it. 


“We are for wide experimen- 
tation in the realm of creative 
art; we fully realize the need for 
different trends in the visual 
arts, for different conceptions in 
cinematography and_ different 
tendencies in literature. The best 
and most progressive values in 
art will emerge through competi- 
tion. Nevertheless” — added Mr 
Morawski — “the state institu- 
tions which finance cultural life 
and development have a right 
and a duty to use the yardstick 
of ideological values and social 
utility in choosing among new 
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works and deciding the ways and 
means of their popularization.” 
The discusssion was not con- 
fined only to questions of cultural 
policy. The conference summed 
up the achievements in promoting 
culture and education after Octo- 
ber 1956 and put forward several 
important recommendations. The 
decentralization of the supervi- 
sion over cultural institutions and 
activities was recognized as fruit- 
ful. The great significance of 
social initiative was emphasized 
and support for local, regional 
and group institutions of cultural 
and educational character was 
declared. At the same time atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that 
decentralization should go hand 
in hand with co-ordination of the 
efforts of the state and social 
institutions. 
J. G. 


THE TREASURES 
COME HOME 


N 9th January the newspapers 

reported that part of the 
Wawel treasures was returning to 
Poland. The news spread rapidly 
— the Poles have a high regard 
for their heritage and the cultu- 
tal relics of the past. Unfor- 
tunately, there are far too few of 
the latter; too many invasions 
have rolled over Polish soil, 
leaving waste and destruction 





behind them. Particularly van- 
dalic was the German occupation 
of the last war. The Nazis were 
planning not only the systematic 
annihilation of the Polish popula- 
tion, but also the destruction of 
everything which bore witness to 
the traditions and acievements of 
Polish culture. 


It was with a premonition of 
such behaviour on the part of 
the Nazis that in September 1939, 
during the first days of the Ger- 
man invasion, the most precious 
heirlooms of Polish history and 
culture and some of the greatest 
artistic masterpieces in Poland — 
the tapestries from the Royal 
Castle of Wawel in Cracow — 
were sent out of the country. 


By a devious route, which led 
through France and Great Bri- 
tain, they reached Canada in 1940 
and were accepted there on depo- 
sit. In 1945 a part of the deposit 
was removed to the vaults of the 
Ottawa branch of the Bank of 
Montreal, while the rest — inclu- 
ding the famous Wawel tapestries 
— went to the Quebec Provincial 
Musenm. We have already pub- 
lished an article, in Polish Per- 
spectives, No. 6, devoted to the 
legal aspect of the question (The 
Displaced Tapestries, by Stanistaw 
E. Nahlik). : 

The past fourteen years have 
witnessed almost continual nego- 
tiations with the Canadian Govern- 
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ment. The demand for a return 
ot these treasures has had the 
full support of Polish public opi- 
nion. The fact that a_ solution 
wag not forthcoming caused se- 
verz diplomatic interventions and 
the airing of the grievance with 
various international organiza- 
tions. All this led, unnecessarily 
it seems, to a deterioration in 
Polish-Canadian relations. 

When this issue reaches its 
readers part of the Wawel treasu- 
res will already be back in Po- 
land. In its rightful place will 
hang the sword called Szczerbiec 
(the Chipped*) of the eleventh 
century, originally the property 
of the Piast kings and since 1320 
used by Poland’s monarchs as 


* The sword which has now re- 
turned to Poland is not the original 
Szcezerbiec, with which the first 
Kings of the Piast dynasty were cro- 
wned. The original belonged to King 
Bolestaw Chrobry — The Mighty 
(992—1025) and received its name 
after the surrender of Kiev to King 
Bolestaw. The chroniclers say that 
the King arrived at Kiev‘s golden 
gate and smote it with his sword 
to proclaim that he had taken posses- 
sion of the city; the sword was chip- 
ped. This sword was last used during 
the reign of Waclaw, King of Bohe- 
mia and Poland. 

The present sword belonged to 
King Wladysitaw Lokietek (1260-1333), 
who used it for his coronation in 
1320. This sword too is chipped below 
the cross guard. For this reason and 
for the sake of tradition it has also 
been named Szczerbiec, after its 
predecessor. 

There was a legend in Poland 
that a king who did not use Szczer- 
biec for his coronation would imperil 
the frontiers of the country. 


their coronation sword; we shall 
see again Zygmunt III’s golden 
chain and the sword and sceptre 
used at the coronation of Stanis- 
law August Poniatowski. 

Among the extremely valuable, 
in fact priceless heirlooms, are 
some of the monuments of the 
Polish language: Kazania Swieto- 
krzyskie (the Swiety Krzyz Ser- 
mons); the Florient Psalter (pre- 
pared in the fourteenth century 
for Queen Jadwiga), and the 
Chronicles of Gallus Anonimus 
and of Kadtubek. In this group 
of cultural relics is to be found: 
a copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
the only one in Poland; Mediaeval 
and Renaissance illuminated 
manuscripts, including a thir- 
teenth-century missal, which 
belonged to Anastazja, a Duchess 
of Plock, and another, sixteenth- 
century missal, the property of 
Queen Bona. Musicians and 
musicologists the world over will 
rejoice that twenty manuscripts 
of Frédéric Chopin have returned 
to his natve country; these include 
the Concerto for pianoforte in F 
minor, opus 21. They will greatly 
facilitate the work now in pro- 
gress on the publication of the 
collected works of the greatest of 
Polish composers. 

It was without doubt high time 
that the Wawel treasures returned. 
When on 23rd December, for 
the first time for twelve years, 
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the two chests of treasures in 
Ottawa were opened, in the pre- 
sence of a delegation of Polish 
experts and of Mr Witold Matcu- 
zyhski, the distinguished pianist, 
it was officially recorded that 
they were found in conditions not 
complying with the principles of 
museum conservation; to have 
left them there any longer would 
have meant serious deterioration 
or even irreparable damage. For 
this reason photostats were made 
of all the objects found in the 
chests and emergency restoration 
was undertaken. 

Thus the first stage of the 
affair of the Wawel treasures 
came to an end. The closing of 
this chapter was received with 
great satisfaction in Poland. 
Newspapers throughout the world 
also welcomed it. The Toronto 
Globe and Mail wrote that the 
majority of Canadians received 
with approval the news that the 
part of the Polish treasures 
which had been stored in the 
Ottawa Bank had returned to Po- 
land. Another Canadian daily, the 
Ottawa Journal, discussed what 
could be done with the treasures 
which still remain in the Quebec 


museum. The problem in not as 
amenable to solution as might 
appear, for as the Manchester 
Guardian wrote: 

“Mr Duplessis, the provincial 
Premier, far from following the 
neutral attitude of the Federal 
Government, has announced that 
he certainly will not agree to 
releasing any articles to a Com- 
munist Polish Government.” 

But the article continues: 

“The treasure belongs essen- 
tially to the Polish people and 
was brought to Canada so that it 
could be saved from foreign 
enemies. A man does not lose his 
right to property in the free 
world because he changes his re- 
ligion or his politics. How can Mr 
Duplessis hold that a nation for- 
feits its rights by such a change?” 

The Manchester Guardian 
seems to have hit the nail on the 
head. 

And today all Poles, echoing 
Mr Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz, who 
devoted a recent feuilleton to this 
issue in Zycie Warszawy, are re- 
peating the same question: 

“What of the tapestries?” 


C. J. K. 














SOCIETY AND LAW 


THE LEGAL POSITION 
OF THE WOMAN AND THE CHILD 


N the socialist states the principle of the equal rights of men and women is 

constitutional. In Poland it is incorporated both in the Constitution of 1952 
and in addition in the Family Code of 1950, which regulated both personal 
and property relations between husband and wife, and legal relations between 
parents dnd children. 


The legal provisions concerning personal relations between husband and 
wife are as follows: 


(1) The duties of husband and wife are: cohabitation, fidelity, and mutual 
assistance and co-operation for the good of the family they have founded. 

(2) Husband and wife are to make any decisions on essential issues 
concerning their family together. In the event of any disagreement, either 
may apply for a decision to a court, since in view of the equality of their 
rights it seems advisable that a court should mediate in controversial cases. 

(3) Both husband and wife are obliged, according to their financial position 
and earning abilities, to contribute to satisfy the needs of the family they 
have founded. But if the wife is in charge of the children and the household, 
justice requires that her work at home should be treated on the same 
footing as the remunerative work cf the husband. For this reason the law 
provides that the duty to contribute to the satisfaction of the family’s needs 
may be discharged either wholly or in part by personally taking care of the 
children and the household. 

(4) No limitations of a married woman’s legal capacity are allowable, 
so that in administering and deriving profit from her own property she is 
not subject to any restrictions in favour of her husband. 

The law provides that all property acquired by husband or wife during 
wedlock is their joint property. This does not apply to property acquired 
by inheritance, legacy or gift, and to objects of personal use or objects 
necessary for their profession, occupation or trade. Simple administration 
of the joint property may be performed by either of the two parties, but 
any acts that are beyond the scope of simple administration require the 
consent of the other party. 

Such a system of property relations ensures equality of rights not only 
de jure but also de facto, especially in the case of wives who are not 
gainfully employed. By strengthening the ties between husband and wife 
it helps to cement the wedlock and the family. The very fact that one of 
the parties acquires something, even against money earned only by himself 
or herself, results in the object or property rights acquired becoming the 
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joint property of both parties. The joint property is divided, as a rule into 
equal parts, only when the wedlock is terminated (by death, divorce or 


| annulment of marriage). 


The principal institution in relations between parents and children is 
that of parental authority, which means the complex of rights and duties, 
as provided for by the law, with regard to the person and the property of 
the child during his or her minority. 

The principle of equal rights implies that parental authority is shared 

| equally by the father and mother, regardless of whether the parents are 
| married or not, that is, regardless of whether the children concerned are 
| born in or out of wedlock, In case of differences of opinion between the 
| parents the court shall decide, All this shows that the woman is not in any 
way whatever restricted in bringing up her children born out of wedlock. 
On the strength of his or her paternal authority, either of the parents 
may act as the legal representative of the children, but the parents should 
previously come to an agreement on essential issues. Either of the parents 
| may be in charge of simple administration of the children’s property, but 
decisions which go beyond simple administration should be approved by 
the court. 

It is in general the court which supervises the execution by the parents 
of their authority. In justified cases the court may restrict or suspend 
their authority, or even deprive the parents of their authority completely. 
If both parents are incapacitated in this way, guardianship over the child 
or children concerned must be established by the court. 


* 


Bringing up the children is the most important function of the family. 
Hence the paramount role of the legal principles regulating the relations 
between parents and children. The purpose of the family law is to implement 
those principles of the Constitution which provide that the state particularly 
promotes the upbringing and education of children and young people and 
offers them the best possible opportunities for development, and that the fact 
of being born out of wedlock does not in any way impair the child’s rights. 

This aim is being achieved by, among other things, the extension of 
a network of kindergartens, of obligatory elementary schools, of secondary 
general and vocational schools, and of schools of university rank (all of 
which are free of charge); by the system of state scholarships for students 
and secondary school pupils, and by extending the network of student homes 
and hostels. At the end of 1956 Poland had 8,454 kindergartens, in which 
17,827 nurses and teachers took care, of 383,419 children. 393 homes housed 
3574 children and minors who were either orphans or bereaved of one 
parent, and 57,118 students lived in hostels. : 

Family law does not recognize any differences between the legal status 
of children born in and out of wedlock. This fact does a great deal to 
tliminate the tendency to discriminate against persons born out of wedlock, 
Which is still to be found in certain milieuz. 
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The Government’s introduction to the draft of the Family Law states: 

“The present bill eliminates all differences between the legal status of 
children born in and out of wedlock. This makes it possible to refrain from 
the use of such terms as ‘children born in wedlock’ and ‘children born out 
of wedlock’, and from regulating the legal status of the two groups. The 
use simply of the terms ‘parents’ and ‘children’ will suffice”. 

This equality of rights of the two categories of children covers also those 
children born before the present Family Law came into force. Thus 
no legal discriminations against children born out of wedlock are allowed. 

In this connection the Polish law permits, without any restrictions 
whatever, the establishment of paternity by the court. 

There are two basic duties of parents with regard to their children. 
First, to take care of the person and the property of the child; this consists 
in particular of ensuring the child’s physical and mental development in 
such a way that the child should be “properly prepared for work for the 
good of society, according to his or her abilities’. Second, to support the 
child until it is able to do so itself. 

These parental duties must be discharged regardless of whether the 
parents are married or not. 

The former duty arises out of the parental authority, but the latter exists 
independently of whether the parents exercise that authority or have been 
deprived of it temporarily or permanently and tutelage has been established, 
and also regardless of whether they live together with the child or not. 

Protection of children who are not under parental authority is ensured 
by means of adoption and guardianship. Both institutions have played and 
continue to play an important réle in Poland, where during the Second 
World War many parents and children lost each other. 

Since the relation between the adopting and the adopted party is, 
according to Polish law, the same as that between parent and child, only 
a minor may be adopted, and only if his or her upbringing by the adopting 
party guarantees that the child will be properly prepared for work for the 
good of society, according to his or her abilities. Further, a minor who is 
under the parental authority of both parents may be adopted only in 
exceptional cases, since the parents should bring up their children them- 
selves. 

In view of the above, the present family law discards the former stiff 
requirements as to the age of the adopting party and the difference between 
the age of the adopting and the adopted person, since they would often 
make adoption impossible and are therefore not justified in the light of the 
fundamental principle, which is the good of the minor concerned. Con- 
sequently the law states merely that between the adopting and the adopted 
person there should be a proper difference of age. 

Adoption is no longer, as formerly, treated as a contract. It originates 
and terminates (for important reasons only) on the strength of a decision 
by the court as the guardian authority. 

If a minor is neither under parental authority nor adopted, guardianship 
must be established to secure protection of his or her personal and property 
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rights. The guardian replaces the parents in taking care of the person and 
the property of the child, and his authority is analogous to that of the 
parents. 

In contrast to many other legislative systems, which treat guardianship 
as a formality, Polish law sets out to ensure actual guardianship wherever 
it is needed, This is why the court must ex officio establish guardianship 
and appoint a guardian as soon as it receives the information that a child 
lacks parental protection and has not been adopted. It is also the duty of 
every person to inform the court of such a fact within two weeks. Any 
person who neglects to do so may be fined. The same duty rests on registrars, 
public prosecutors (whose functions in Poland include supervision over 
certain non-criminal matters), notaries, local government authorities and 
social organizations concerned with the protection of children and the 
mentally ill. The guardian’s activity is systematically supervised by the 
court. His function is a civic duty which may not be declined without 
important reason. 


Seweryn Szer 











ECONOMY AND LIFE 


ECONOMISTS LOOK AT 1958 


OWA Kultura, a weekly devoted to social and cultural issues asked 

a number of outstanding Polish economists to answer several 
questions on the economic situation of the country in 1958, in the light 
of their particular interests. The following are extracts from these 
interviews. 


Professor Czestaw Bobrowski gave answers on the subject 
of the market situation and the increase in real wages. In his opinion, 
we observed in 1958 “...a slackening of the tension in the market, in 
three successive forms: first the regaining of an overall equilibrium, 
then a better adaptation of the structure of supply to that of demand 
and, at the same time, a rebuilding of the stock of consumer goods, even 
on a scale somewhat higher than had been planned.” 


Professor Witold Trampczynski, Minister of Foreign Trade, 
answering a question on the influence of foreign trade on the strengthen- 
ing of market equilibrium, reminded readers that since 1956 imports of 
consumer goods have been increasing very rapidly, reaching a value 
of about 100 milion dollars in 1958. It may be surmised that within the 
next few years such imports will not increase by more than some 25 per 
cent. Their character, however, is clearly changing. “Until recently the 
articles imported from foreign countries were the only ones of their 
kind in the market, since domestic industry did not produce them, or 
else produced them only in quantities which were far from satisfying 
the needs of the population. From now on imported articles will 
increasingly play the part of commodities widening the range of goods 
produced at home.” 


One of the questions answered by Professor Antoni Rajkie 
wicz dealt with the demographical situation. For several years the 
natural annual increase of Poland’s population has amounted to between 
18 and 19 per thousand, or about half a million per year. Even though 
this is expected to fall to some 14 or 15 per thousand, the problem 
remains serious. As Professor Rajkiewicz stated, “A simple calculation 
shows that in Poland roughly one quarter of the annual increase in 
the national income is eaten up by the natural increase of the popu- 
lation.” 


Professor Kazimierz Secomski, answering a question on 
52 
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building, drew attention to the fact that the share of non-productive 
investments in total investment expenditure has increased from 25 per 
cent in 1955 to 33 or 34 per cent in 1957 and 1958. This has been dictated 
by the necessity of solving three key problems: housing, schools, and 
hospitals. As far as residential building is concerned, “...the task of 
building 1,200 thousand rooms in the towns within five years will be 
not only carried out, but even considerably surpassed. We may add to 
this the fact that, within the same period of time, owing to a striking 
increase in rural building, some 800 thousand new rooms will be con- 
structed in the countryside. It seems then that this total of two million 
new rooms throughout the whole of Poland will bring about a certain 
turn for the better, even though the difficult housing problem will take 
no less than ten or fifteen years to be solved to everyone’s satisfaction.” 


The situation in school building is somewhat better, even though 
here, too, the problem will only be fully solved in about eight or ten 
years. Of the three branches, hospital building leaves the most to be 
desired. 


Professor Wtodzimierz Brus answeged a question concern- 
ing changes in the pattern of the Polish economy. What did 1958 bring 
in this respect? Essential changes took place, among other things, in 
the system of financing industry: principles of creating the works fund 
have been formulated or improved in practice; changes have also taken 
place in the system of organization and functioning of commercial enter- 
prises and in the organization of building. Professor Brus is more critical 
of the course of so essential a process as “...the liquidation of central 
boards in industry and the supplanting of such administrative units by 
branch organizations of an economic type — by associations.” In his 
opinion such reorganization has been carried out -too mechanically. 
Another undesirable feature has made its appearance: slowness in the 
implementation of the new system at the lower administrative level. 
On the whole, however, Professor Brus states that despite such short- 
comings, “the beneficial results of the changes in the pattern are clearly 
visible, both in the purely economic sphere and in the social.” 


Professor Stefan Kr6élikowski, a specialist in agricultural 
economy, stated: “In my opinion, the most favourable economic feature 
of 1958, as far as agriculture was concerned, was the rapid development 
of milk production, in connection with the abolition of obligatory 
deliveries and the restoration of co-operative organization in the dairy 
trade.“ Emphasizing the fact that the further development of agriculture 
will demand a strengthening of the action of various economic stimuli 
a well as the introduction of new-ones, Professor Krélikowski points 
out that the unanimous response to the trends such development should 
follow is very welcome: “There exists a rare unanimity as to these 
trends, which are: intensification, mechanization and the basing of 
agricultural production chiefly on livestock breeding — and above all 
cattle breeding.” 





ECONOMY AND LIFE 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 


T the close of 1958 and the beginning of 1959 Poland signed, as 
she does every year, a number of new trade agreements. The 
following are the more important of them. 


‘United Kingdom 


A protocol for 1959 to the three-year Polish-British trade agreement 
now in force has been signed in Warsaw. A further increase in turnover 
is provided for. Turnover between the two countries increased in 1953 
also. The United Kingdom now occupies the fourth place in Polish 
foreign trade and is Poland’s biggest commercial partner among the 
Western countries. As far as Polish supplies are concerned, the most 
important items will still be agriciultural produce and foodstuffs, in 
particular bacon and buttter, as well as smoked meats, vegetables and 
fruit. Supplies of chemicals, apparatus and tools will also be increased. 
As far as our imports are concerned, supplies of textile raw materials, 
rubber and non-ferrous metals are to continue, while the importance of 
machinery and other industrial equipment continues steadily to increase. 


Bulgaria 

An agreement on commodity exchange in the years 1959 and 1960, 
as well as the protocol to this agreement for 1959, have been signed in 
Sofia. Noteworthy is the announcement of an increase in turnover of 40 
per cent within the year, since hitherto exchange between the two 
countries has remained at a stationary level. Principal imports from 
Bulgaria are non-ferrous metal ore concentrates, tobacco, fresh fruit, 
and fruit and vegetable preserves. Principal exports to Bulgaria are 
capital goods, motor-cars and lorries, coke, rolled goods and chemicals. 


France 


Following three weeks of negotiations, a commercial agreement for 
1959 has been signed in Paris. This provides for exchange between the 
two countries to remain on its 1958 level. This is interesting, because 
France has considerably reduced her imports of coal from Poland 
Principal imports from France will consist of foundry products, iron 
ores, chemical products, fertilizers, machinery and apparatus, motor 
vehicles, etc. Principal exports will be coal, deal, machinery and appara- 
tus, chemical products, foodstuffs and textiles. The agreement announces 
that talks on the possibility of increasing mutual supplies in the ship- 
building industry are to continue. 


Roumania 


Roumania is another country with which Poland has concluded an 
agreement concerning a long-term commodity exchange, to cover the 
years 1959 to 1965. The agreement, signed in Warsaw, provides for the 
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imports from Roumania of oil products, machinery and equipment, 
timber and cement in exchange for capital goods, rolled goods and 
sugar. 


Benelux 


For the first time the 1959 agreement covers commercial relations 
with the whoie of Benelux (previously separate agreements had been 
concluded with each of its component states). Turnover in 1959 is 
expected to amount to about 50 million dollars in all. Principal Polish 
exports will consist of agricultural produce and foodstuffs, foundry 
products, chemicals, timber, glassware, ceramic goods, industrial machi- 
nery and other equipment. The most important imports will be industrial 
machinery and equipment, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, phosphate 
fertilizers and materials ‘for film production. 


Yugoslavia 


The second session of the Polish-Yugoslav Committee for Economic 
Co-operation has taken place in Belgrade. It has resulted in a major 
advance in the development of commercial exchange between the two 
countries. An understanding has been reached concerning preparations 
for the signing of a long-term commercial agreement to cover the years 
1961-1965. This would be the first agreement of this kind signed by 
Yugoslavia with any state. A protocol has also been signed concerning 
additional mutual investment supplies in the years 1960 to 1965; they 
are to amount to some 25 million dollars. Under the above agreement, 
Yugoslavia is to supply Poland with diesel engines and other items of 
marine equipment, while Poland will supply Yugoslavia with machinery, 
machine tools and other industrial equipment. 


Hungary 

The protocol attached to the commercial agreement for 1959 provides 
for an increase of about 10 per cent in turnover. Main imports from 
Hungary, apart from aluminium oxide and aluminium, are considerable 
quantities of electric locomotives and buses. Polish exports comprise, 
apart from coal, coke and zinc, larger quantities of machinery, including 
building and mining machinery, and railway rolling stock and motor- 
cars. ' 


Albania 


The protocol to the agreement for 1959, signed in Warsaw, provides 
for an increase in turnover of some 10 per cent. Principal imports from 
Albania will comprise chromium ore, crude oil, asphalt, copper and 
cotton. Polish exports will consist of industrial equipment, coke and 
rolled goods. 

Trade agreements for 1959 have also been concluded with the Sudan 
and Iraq. 





ECONOMY AND LIFE 


VISITS AND FOREIGN CONTACTS 


DELEGATION of British economists and planners spent a fortnight 

in this country at the invitation of the Polish Government. This 
was in return for a visit of Polish economists in the United Kingdom. 
The members of the delegation were as follows: an economic adviser to 
the British Treasury — Mr Robert Hall; a member of the Iron and Steel 
Council — Mr Robert Shonem; the economic adviser of the National 
Coal Board — Mr E. F. Schumacher, and the Deputy Secretary of the 
Department of Commercial Relations and Export in the Board of 
Trade — Mr B. B. Tippets. 

A group of American chemists, who stayed in Poland on an exchange 
visit, at the invitation of the Ministry of the Chemical Industry, included: 
Mr J. C. Pursglove — the President of the Pitt-Consol Chemical Com- 
pany; Mr C. T. Marshall — Vice-President of the Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Company; Mr W.B. Ross — Vice-President of the Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Association, and Mr F. Denig of the Koppers Company. 
The party visited a number of plants, as well as several scientific insti- 
tutes. 

Professor Maurice Lengelle, the French economist, was in this 
country as the guest of the Association of Engineers and Technicians of 
the Food Industry. Professor Lengelle gave a lecture on investments in 
the food industry and their profitability. 

Z. Majewski, the Head of the Central Institute for Scientific and 
Technical Documentation in Warsaw, was elected Vice-Chairman of the 
International Federation for Documentation during its recent conference 
in Washington. 

At the invitation of the Ceylon Government, Professor Oskar Lange 
has gone to Colombo for about six months as planning adviser to the 
Singhalese Government. 

Professor Pawet Nowacki, the eminent Polish speciaist in automation 
and electrical engineering, has been elected a Corresponding Member of 
the Swedish Academy of Technical Science. 4 

A Polish scholar, Professor Michat Lunc, took part in the debates of 
the congress of the Indian Society for Theoretical and Applied Mechanics. 

Two members of the staff of the Institute of Electrical Engineering, 
R. Bill and W. Smyk, have begun work at the International Scientific 
Research Institute at Canton. The task of the Institute is to conduct 
scientific research on the behaviour of various technical products under 
tropical conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL FAIRS IN 1959 


N the first six months of 1959 Polish commercial enterprises are 
expected to take part in 15 general and 7 specialized trade fairs. In 
the second six months of the year they are to participate in 7 general 
and 10 specialized events. 
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FAIRS IN 1959 
The detailed time-table of these events is as follows: 
ht First Six Months of 1959 
4 General Events 
to 1. Rio de Janeiro — 31st January to 30th April 
el | 2. Melbourne — 26th February to 14th March 
ial 3. Frankfurt am Main — lst March to 5th March 
he 4. Leipzig — 1st March to 10th March 
of 5. Johannesburg — 17th March to 30th March 
6. Lyons — ist April to 13th April 
ge 7. Lille — 11th April to 26th April 
ed: | 8. Milan — 12th April to 27th April 
wa 9. Casablanca — 24th April to 10th May 
nd | 10. Hannover — 26th April to 5th May 
im } 11. Paris — 1st May to 18th May 
ny. | 12. Géteborg — 2nd May to 10th May 
ti- | 13. Budapest — 15th May to 25th May 
3 14. Barcelona — lst April to 20th June 
e 15. Chicago — 2nd July to 18th July 
in 
Specialized Events 
ind 1. International Food Fair at 
the Wiesbaden — 18th January to 20th January 
ier 2. International Toy Fair at 
Nuremberg — 22nd February to 26th February 
nge 3. International Postage 
the Stamp Exhibition in 
: London — 13th March to 21st March 
en 4. International Technical Fair , 
of at Utrecht — 15th April to 24th April 
te 5. International Agricultural 
Js Fair at Novy Sad — 28th April to 7th May 
ACs. 6. International Handicrafts 
x Fair at Munich — 27th April to 7th June 
ine | 7. International Salon of 
_ Aeronautics in Paris — 12th June to 2lst June 
Second Six Months or 1959 
General Events 
are 
_ In 1. Izmir — 20th August to 20th September 
eral 2. Leipzig — 30th August to 6th September 
; — 5th September to 20th September 
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— 6th September to 13th September 


6th September to 20th September 


— 6th September to 27th September 


17th October to lst November 


Specialized Events 


1. International Handicrafts 
Fair in London oo 
2. International Agricultural 
Fair in Budapest a 
3. Food Exhibition in 
Manchester sn 
4. International Fishery Fair 
in Copenhagen — 
5. International Food Fair 
at Cologne — 
6. International Technical 
Exhibition at Turin — 
7. International Nautical 
Salon in Paris 
8. International Book Fair 
in Belgrade 
9. International Book Fair 
at Frankfurt am Main 
10. International Fishery 
Exhibition at Aberdeen 


lst September to 19th September 
lst September to 20th September 
8th September to 19th September 
25th September to 4th October 
26th September to 4th October 


September to October 


— September to October 
et September to October 
— 2nd October to 7th October 


— October 


Between Ist and 24th September, 1959, a Polish Industrial Exhibition 
will be organized in Moscow. A travelling exhibition will be organized 
to visit the principal industrial centres in India. 

Poland will participate in a total of 41 international trade events 


in 1959. 


MISCELLANY 


LIVESTOCK BREEDING 


At the beginning of 1959 steps 
were taken towards a further inten- 
sification of livestock breeding in 
Poland. A plan provides for an in- 
crease in livestock production of 5.9 
per cent above that of 1958. This has 
been backed by a special resolution 
of the Council of Ministers, which 
provides for the supply of large 
quantities of protein fodder (some of 
it imported) to the farmers, and at 
the same time raises the prices paid 





for certain varieties of livestock. The 
prices for obligatory deliveries have 
been raised as follows: for pigs — 
by 22 per cent; for cattle — by 36 
per cent; for calves — by 22 per cent; 
for sheep — by 17 per cent. On the 
free market the prices paid for 
fully-grown cattle have shown the 
most marked increase, as supplies 
have previously been inadequate. 
Bacon prices have also been raised, 
by an average of one zloty per kilo- 
gramme. One new feature in the 
state purchases of bacon is the con- 
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siderable stress to be laid on quality. 
What are known as permanent sup- 
pliers’ books have been introduced. 
Livestock breeders who possess such 
books, showing that the bacon sold by 
them is of either extra or of first- 
grade quality, will receive special 
bonuses. It is. expected that these 
measures will bring about a conside- 
rable increase in livestock breeding, 
sufficient not_only to satisfy the ra- 
pidly increasing demand at home, but 
also to increase exports of meat and 
meat products. 


QUALITY MARK 


An indication of the changes now 
taking place both in the production 
and marketing of industrial consumer 
goods is the decision of the Council 
of Ministers on the “quality mark”. 
This mark will be granted to goods 
which match up to the highest stan- 
dards of domestic production. Goods 
of a standard equal to the best of 
world production will be granted 
a quality mark of a special class. In 
assessing the quality of goods the 
following features are taken into con- 
sideration: durability, modern con- 
struction, quality of workmanship 
and attractive appearance. Goods 
will be assessed by a commission of 
experts, while a periodical control 
will be carried out on the production 
line. In time steps will be taken to 
secure recognition for Polish special 
class quality marks abroad... Prices 
of goods bearing the quality mark 
remain unchanged. The distinction 
will serve, however, as very effec- 
tive publicity for the enterprises 
concerned, which will in addition be 
privileged in the supply of raw ma- 
terials and also receive special qua- 
lity bonuses. 


The introduction of the quality 
mark seems to have a double signifi- 
cance. It is a proof that the stage of 
a merely quantitative increase of 
production has, in principle, finished 
in Poland. At the same time it at- 
tempts to remove certain marketing 
difficulties; particulary in the sales 
of lower-quality goods, which have 
been brought about by the better 
supply of the market as a whole. 


1959 PLAN 


The basic figures of the economic 
plan for 1959 are as follows. Indu- 
strial production will increase by 
7.6 per cent (rather less than the in- 
crease actually achieved in 1958 — 
9.6 per cent, but it should be remem- 
bered that initially the plan put for- 
ward lower figures, which were 
exceeded by a fairly considerable 
margin). The planned increase in 
agricultural production is about 4.3 
per cent, which is somewhat higher 
than the results actually achieved 
in 1958. The national income is to 
increase by 6.1 per cent. 

With an increase of 6.1 per cent 
in the national income, the plan pro- 
vides for an increase in consumption 
by 7 per cent, and of investment — 
by 11.7 per cent. Thus, after a four- 
year period in which the rate of in- 
vestment was slowed down, it now 
begins once more to rise appreciably, 
and this upward movement is to be 
accompanied by a fairly considerable 
increase in the level of consumption 
of the population. Tasks which still 
have priority are the maintenance of 
equilibrium on the home market 
(this is however mo longer only 
a matter of overall equilibrium, 
which was achieved in 1958, but also 
of equilibrium within the various 
ranges of goods), and the improve- 
ment of the trade balance. It is 
assumed that exports will increase 
by 5.9 per cent, and imports by 3.6 
per cent. As a result of this the 
adverse balance of trade will be re- 
duced; it will be covered partly by 
the surplus in the services section, 
and partly by the use of long-term 
credits. 


REGULATION 
OF SUPPLY PRICES 


1958 saw the beginning of a long- 
term process of putting in order the 
system of “supply prices”. At present 
many commodities have two prices: 
a market price, paid by individual 
purchasers, and a supply price (mo- 
stly for raw materials and machines), 
paid by state enterprises and co- 
operative societies. These are often 
incorrectly calculated. This makes 
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the accurate evaluation of the profi- 
tability of enterprises, as well as 
an analysis of their production costs, 
either very difficult or impossible. 
And in many cases where supply pri- 
ces of raw materials are too low there 
is insufficient incentive for econo- 
my in their use. 

From January ist, 1959, supplly 
prices for coal (used in the production 
of electric power), electric power 
itself and imported machines and 
industrial appliances were raised. 
This was an imperative step, since 
home prices of coal, several times 
lower than world prices, have so far 
constituted the principal obstacle to 
all investments aimed at modernizing 
power plant and at fuel economy. An 
economic anomaly was also the fact 
that the home prices of imported 
machinery were lower than those of 
similar machinery produced here. 

There are two things to be said 
on the recent decisions. First, they 
are the first step towards the car- 
rying out of a policy which has been 
put forward by Polish economists 
for the last two years — a thorough 
reform of prices and wages in Poland. 
Second, it is expected that the re- 
form of supply prices will not affect 
the prices paid for the various con- 
sumer goods by the population. Any 
losses incurred by the enterprises on 
that account will therefore be made 
good by the State. 


WIDENING OF HIRE-PURCHASE 


An observer unfamiliar with the 
course of the changes which take 
place in Poland’s home market will be 
somewhat surprised by the decision 
which extends the hire-purchase sys- 
tem to cover a number of new 
articles, among them television sets, 
portable radios, cameras, imported 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
other similar articles. As far as tele- 
vision sets are concerned, one of the 
newspapers described the change, 


which has taken place in the situ- 
ation within literally a few months, 
as a transition from the stone age 
(ie. sale against certificates, distri- 
buted by the Trade Unions), to the 
twentieth century. The phenomenon 
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is certainly interesting, particularly 
if one remembers that demand for 
all these articles has not declined. 
On the other hand, there has been 
a cousiderable increase in home pro- 
duction. The production of television 
sets, for example, has increased from 
20 thousand in 1957 to 60 thousand 
in 1958, and it will further increase 
to 120 thousand in 1959; the produ- 
ction of washing machines has in- 
creased from 144 thousand to 200 thou- 
sand, and will further increase to 
320 thousand; the production of re- 
frigerators, 25 thousand in 1958, 
will increase to 80 thousand by 1960. 
The recent development of the hire- 
purchase system is thus based on a 
natural development: it is one of 
the means which increase demand. 


NEW STEEL MILL 


In the Lenin Foundry near Cra- 
cow a new plant has begun produ- 
ction — a rolling-mill for thin sheet- 
metal, with an annual capacity of 
600 thousand tons. This will satisfy 
Poland‘s current needs and leave 
a balance for export. In 1959 the 
Lenin Foundry will produce 1,400 
thousand tons of steel, while by 
1965 it will have reached its sche- 
duled annual productive capacity of 
3,500 thousand tons. 


DRY DOCKS 


In Szczecin, in the Wulkan Shi- 
pyard, two new dry docks have been 
opened, in which ships of up to 20 
thousand DWT can be built. The only 
docks of larger capacity, one for 
ships of up to 40 DWT and _ three 
for ships of up to 18 thousand DWT, in 
Poland, until now, have been those 
in the Gdansk Shipyards. In 1959 
the construction of a dry dock will 
be started at the Gdynia Shipyards, 
in which two ships, of up to 25 tho- 
usand DWT each, can be built simul- 
taneously. 


NATURAL GAS 


Natural gas was first discovered 
in the voivodship of Rzeszéw, in the 
Lubaczéw region, towards the end of 
1957. These are the richest deposits 
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so far exploited in Poland. Further 
poring conducted in 1958 has also 
shown the existence of natural gas 
elsewhere, for example, in the regions 
of Jarosiaw, Lezajsk, Kolbuszowa and 
Mielec. Thus we already know that 
the whole northern part of the vo- 
ivodship of Rzesz6éw is a gas-bearing 
region, The Rzeszéw gas will be used 
in chemical production. 


JOINT RESEARCH 


An Agreement on Scientific Col- 
laboration has been signed between 
the Academies of Sciences of Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. The agreement pro- 
vides, among other things, for joint 
work in the field of the techni- 
eal sciences, in particular, investiga- 
tion in the field of ultrasonics and 
its technical application, research on 
the theory of elasticity and pla- 
sticity, research on the varieties of 
hard coal and on new methods of 
extraction, etc. 


SHIPS 


Poland has just made new pur- 
chases on the second-hand ship mar- 
ket. Towards the end of 1958 one 
small tanker was bought in Norway, 
and another, of a capacity of 8,500 
BRT, in Sweden. One ship of the 
Liberty class has also been acquired; 
it has been renamed Chorzéw. Pur- 
chases of second-hand ships will be 
continued. . 


ELECTRONICS 


A second Polish analogous compu- 
ter has recently been constructed by 
the staff of the Institute of Funda- 
mental Problems of Technique of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. It is 
used in the harmonic analysis of 
functions and has been constructed 
to the order of the State Hydrological 
and Meteorological Institute. Its con- 
struction is entirely original. 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


AGRICULTURE IN 1965 


The directives of the 12th Plenary 
Session of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party Central Committee concerning 
the development of the Polish natio-* 
nal economy between 1959 and 1965 
envisage a rise of about 34 per cent 
in agricultural production by 1965. 
Part of this increase is to take 
place in the present five-year period, 
and the remaining rise, of 20 per cent, 
in the years 1960—1965. 


EXPECTED RISE IN YIELDS 


In 1955—1958, the average yields of 
grain crops was 14.4 quintals per hec- 
tare; in 1960 it should be 15.3, and in 
1965 — 17.5 quintals per hectare. The 
equivalent figures for potatoes are 
124, 140 and 160 quintals, and for su- 
gar beet, 196, 217, and 236 quintals. 


MORE CATTLE AND PIGS 


The number of head of cattle is 
expected to increase from 8,207,000 in 
1958 to 9 million in 1960, and to 10.5 


to 11 million in 1965; of these, cows 
make up 5,935,000, 6,170,000 and 
6.6 to 7 million of the respective 
totals. 

The corresponding figures for pigs 
are 12 million, 13.3 million, and 16 to 
16.5 million. 


MEAT AND MILK PRODUCTION 


The output of meat, 2,185,000 tons 
in 1958, should reach 2,380,000 tons in 
1960 and 3 million tons in 1965. The 
planned level of milk production 
(11,350 million litres in 1958) is 
12,250 million litres in 1960 and some 
15,400 million litres in 1965. 


INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION 


By 1965, consumption of meat 
should have risen by about 23 per 
cent, reaching a yearly level of 49 kgs 
per capita, and consumption of milk 
(including dairy products) by some 
19 per cent (420 kgs per capita). This 
means that the present West German 
level will be reached in the case of 
meat and considerably exceeded in 
that of milk. 
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It is worth noting that in view of 
tne high natural increase of the po- 
pulation (18-19 per thousand) the 
maintenance of consumption at the 
present level alone requires an annual 
rise in food production of about two 
per cent. Thus between 1958 and 1965 
the production of meat and milk is 
to increase by 40-45 per cent, of which 
13 per cent represents the increase 
necessary simply to maintain, con- 
sumption at its present level. Only 
the further rise of 27-32 per cent is 
to ensure better feeding and additio- 
nal exports. 


INDUSTRY 
AREAS 


By 1965 agriculture is to receive 
144,000 modern tractors. The allot- 
ments of fertilizers are to double, 
those of cement — already rather 
high — are to be increased by 100 per 
cent and those of other building ma- 
terials by 250 per cent. Between 1960 
and 1965 drainage and irrigation work 
is to reach a level two-and-a-half 
times higher than that in the period 
1955-1960. 


ECONOMY 


SERVES THE RURAL 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
OF ENGINEERING 


Before the war, the general level 
of industrialization in Poland was 
very low. The share of the engineering 
industry in overall industrial produ- 
ction was only about seven per cent. 
After the war, it grew to 11 per 
cent in 1950, 17 per cent in 1955 and 
is at present 20 per cent. In 1965 it 
is to be 24 per cent. 

The 1958 output of the Polish engi- 
neering industry was about 19 times 
that of 1938. In 1960 it is to be 24 
times the pre-war level, and in 1965, 
40 times. 

In countries marked by higher 
living standards and greater indu- 
strialization, such as Czechoslovakia 
or France, the share of the engineer- 
ing industry in total industrial pro- 
duction is now higher than in Poland 
(30-40 per cent). For this reason, in 
Poland heavy industry, and the engi- 
neering industry in particular, must 
expand more quickly than production 
in general, 
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MACHINE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Before the war imports of machi- 
nery, low as they were, exceeded to- 
tal home production. In 1958 imports 
of machinery and installations ac- 
counted for about 26 per cent of all 
Polish imports, and did not exceed 25 
per cent of home production. 

Polish machine exports in 1949 
were to the value of 58 million rou- 
bles. In 1958 they exceeded 800 mil- 
lion roubles, and in 1965 are to reach 
a level of at least 2,200 million rou- 
bles, i.e. 38 per cent of all exports. 

This will result in a remarkable 
improvement in the trade balance in 
machinery. In 1958 there was an 
adverse balance of about 160 million 
roubles; in 1965 there will be a po- 
sitive balance of about 440 million 
roubles. 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
HOME MARKET 


Over last few years the produ- 
ction of durable consumer goods has 
been improving considerably. This 
trend is to be maintained. By 1965 
the output of metal consumer goods 
and electrical appliances will be two- 
and-a-half times that of 1958 in va- 
lue. 

The production of bicycles is to 
rise from 300,000 in 1958 to 750,000 in 
1965; that of motorcycles, motor bi- 
cycles and scooters, from 85,000 to 
300,000; electric washing machines, 
from 180,000 to 500,000; refrigerators, 
from 24,000 to 200,000 sewing ma- 
chines, from 130,000 to 250,000; radio 
sets, to over one million; television 
sets, to 440,000; enamel ware, from 
17,000 tons to 28,000 tons; aluminium 
ware, from 2,200 tons to 4,400 tons. 
The total value of such goods to be 
placed on the market between 1959 
and 1965 will be about 120,000 million 
zlotys. 


SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


The shipbuilding industry is one 
of the youngest and at the same time 
the most rapidly growing in the 


FOR 


country. The first Polish-built ocean- 
going ship was launched in 1948. To- 
day the shipbuilding industry is ele- 
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yventh in world production, and ranks 
second, in value of goods exported, 
in the Polish engineering industry as 
a whole. 

By 1965 Poland will have built 
ships of a total displacement of 
1.8 million DWT. Annual output is 
to rise from some 170,000 DWT in 
1958 to about 430,000 DWT in 1965. 
Of this, the Polish merchant marine 
will receive 660,000 DWT between 
1961 and 1965, compared with 265,000 
DWT between 1955 and 1960. The rest 
is to be exported. 


MORE ELECTRIC POWER 


In 1965, output is expected to be 
41,500 million kwh, i.e. 18,000 million 
more than in 1958. Many new power 
plants, cables and sub-stations are 
to be built for that purpose.. 

Of the 1965 output, 26,100 million 
kwh will go to industry (78 per cent 
more than in 1958), 5,700 million kwh 
to the urban population (83 per cent 
more than in 1958), and 2,100 million 
kwh to. the rural population. 

By 1970, all villages in Poland are 
to be supplied with electricity. In 
1938, electrification covered 1,263 vil- 
lages, i.e. 3.1 per cent. In the first 
ten months of 1958 alone, 1,151 villa- 
ges, 197 State Farms, and over 60 
other agricultural settlements were 
supplied with electricity. The whole 
plan for 1958 provided for the sup- 
plying of some 50 per cent of the pea- 
sant farmsteads and about 80 per cent 
of the State Farms in the country 
with electricity. 

By 1965 some 80 per cent of all 
villages will have been electrified, 
and the process is to be completed 
in 1970. For that purpose over 15,000 
village transformers and about 100,000 
kilometres of high and low tension 
—_ will have to be installed by 

65. 

About 2,000 villages are to be ele- 
ctrified annually between 1960 and 
1965. All these investments will cost 
nearly 6,000 million zlotys. 


POLAND 
AND WEST GERMANY 


Compared with that of West Ger- 
many fuel production (in terms of 
hard coal) is to rise from 3,429 kgs 





per capita in 1957 to 3,778 kgs in 
1965, which will be 202 kgs per ca- 
pita more than the West German le- 
vel in 1957 (3,576 kgs). 

Electric power production will rise 
from 748 kwh per capita in 1957 to 
1,297 kwh in 1965, which will still be 
450 kwh less than the West German 
level in 1957 (1,747 kwh). 

The production of raw steel is to 
increase from 187 kgs per capita in 
1957 to 275 kgs in 1965, which will 
be 246 kgs less than that of West 
Germany in 1957 (521 kgs). 

The production of sulphuric acid 
will grow from 17.6 kgs per capita 
in 1957 to 33.1 kgs in 1965, which will 
be 17.6 kgs less than that of West 
Germany in 1957 (50.7 kgs). 

The per capita production of ce- 
ment is to rise from 157 kgs in 1957 
to 311 kgs in 1965, thus remaining 
by 54 kgs lower than that of West 
Germany in 1957 (365 kgs). 

The per capita production of arti- 
ficial fibre and yarn will increase 
from 8.4 kgs in 1957 to 11.9 kgs in 
1965 — 3 kgs less than that of West 
Germany in 1957 (521 kgs). 


METAL INDUSTRY IN THE 
WESTERN TERRITORIES 


In 1939 the total number of metal 
industry establishments (here taken 
to include the metal industry proper, 
the engineering, electrical engineering 
and optical and precision instruments 
industries, but not ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy) in what are now 
the Western Territories, then under 
German rule, was 2,309. Together 
they employed 110,300 people. 

The registration of metal industry 
establishments in the territories in 
1945 covered 1,501 units; of these, 
nearly 74 per cent were war-damaged, 
and only 308 had suffered no serious 
damages. 

Following the reconstruction and 
expansion of existing factories and 
the construction of new ones, 600 
plants were working by the end of 
1956, employing 175,900 people. In 
1939 the average number of workers 
per factory was 47; on December 31, 
1956, it had risen to 293, i.e. more 


than sixfold. 
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The metal industry establishments 
now in operation in the Western 
Territories make up nearly 24 per 
cent of all those in Poland. They 
employ 27 per cent of the people 
working in the metal industry. 


CHANGES IN PRICES 

Prices of certain goods were 
changed on December 15, 1958. 

For instance, the prices of Polish- 
made acetate, rayon and _ steelon 
textiles were cut by 25 per cent, 
Chinese silks and imported woollen 
textiles on average by 30 per cent, 
elastic-yarn stockings and _ steelon 
socks by 20 per cent, plastic water- 
proofs by 30 per cent. 

Other reductions covered imported 
Soviet bicycles (on average by 24 per 
cent), imported Soviet watches and 
alarm clocks (on average by 20 per 
cent) and imported washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators and cameras (on 
average by 30 per cent). 

At the same time, the prices of 
porcelain tableware, technical por- 
celain, earthenware and glass were 
raised on average by 53 per cent, and 
those of towellings and non-woollen 
textiles by 20 per cent. 

Price reductions were made pos- 
sible, as far as Polish-made goods are 
concerned, by a considerable increase 
in supply and a certain saturation 
of the market. The production of 
acetate and rayon textiles, for exam- 
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ple, rose from 1.4 million metres in 
1956 to 6.2 million metres in 1958, the 
corresponding rise in production of 
steelon textiles being from 590,000 
metres to 3.9 million metres. 

The same factor — better supply 
of the market — accounts for price 
cuts in the case of the various 
imported goods. Imports of Soviet 
watches and alarm clocks, for exam- 
ple, increased from 290,000 in 1956 
to 600,000 in 1958. 

Price increases cover a number 
of articles in short supply and are 
to promote their production, which 
was hampered by the fact that their 
market prices did not cover produ- 
ction costs. 

It is calculated that in 1959 buyers 
will save some 1,200 million zlotys 
as a result of these price cuts, and 
will have to pay some 250 million 
zlotys more for the goods whose pri- 
ces have risen; this means an overall 
saving of about 950 million zlotys. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


From January to September, 1958, 
94 new schools were built in Poland, 
with a total of 1,375 class-rooms. 
This was 80 per cent of the 1958 plan. 

In 1957, 75 mew schools’ were 
built in Poland, with a total of 1,375 
class-rooms. This was 80 per cent 
of the 1958 plan. 

In 1957, 75 new school buildings 
were erected. 
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ART AND SCIENCE|! 


THE HUMANITIES IN 1958* 


HE activity of Polish humanists covers so wide a field that it is 

very difficult to give a true picture of their achievements in the 
world of learning, especially for the year which has just ended. To do so 
properly one would have to study dozens of works, many of them of 
great length. Moreover, since these works cover many different fields, 
a considerable number of specialists would be required to read them, 
and a report on their comparative importance could be assembled only 
after the specialists had consulted amongst themselves. Having, then, 
taken it upon myself to write a few words on this subject, I must warn 
readers that my review must be regarded as inevitably sketchy and 
provisional. My task is made somewhat easier, however, by the fact that 
certain achievements are quite outstanding. 

These outstanding works include the second volume of the collective 
work, History of Poland (1764—1864), as well as a number of volumes 
of Sources of Our History, which includes source material on the history 
of the working class, the history of industry, and the 1905 revolution 
in Poland against Tsarist rule. Another notable event was the publica- 
tion of a large volume containing nearly fifty papers given at the in- 
ternational Symposium on the Polish national poet, Mickiewicz, held in 
Warsaw in 1956. Most of these papers were delivered by foreigners. 
They establish the position of our national poet in world literature. 
Another successful large volume devoted to the folk elements in Mickie- 
wicz’s poetry was compiled as a collective work by Polish scholars of 
literature. We belong to the era of the collective work. Collective works 
which appeared in Poland last year include the extensive Volume I of 
the Dictionary of Modern Polish, Number 11 of the Dictionary of Old 
Polish, Numbers 7 and 8 of the Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin in Poland, 
and Booklet 1 of Volume II of the Etymological Dictionary of the Po- 
lish Language. The people of Poland love their language and devote 
much time and trouble to the study of it. A study which rivals that of 
the history of the language is the study of dialect. Work on the 
Atlas of Polish Dialects is making good progress. The second booklet 
of the Atlas was in the press at the end of the year. This means that 
Poland will be the first of the Slav countries to have mapped out and 
made a thorough study of her regional dialects. 

This does not mean that Polish humanists are interested only in Polish 
questions. On the contrary, their interests range far and wide. For 
example, Polish archaelogists are at present looking for monuments and 


* Reprinted from the daily Zycite Warszawy of January 5, 1959. 
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traces of ancient Hellenic culture in Egypt and the Crimea. Fine results 
have been published in various journals. Polish archaeologists have also 
given lectures in universities in the Soviet Union, in Germany, and in 
the Near East. Let the above examples suffice as testimony to the range 
and energy of Polish humanistst, and as a review of their most outstand- 
ing achievements in 1958. 

The work of the economists must also be mentioned.* During the past 
year they have organized several conferences, involving several hundred 
people, to discuss production costs and prices, as well as problems 
connected with the long-term plan for 1961-1975. They have also pub- 
lished a collective work on questions of contemporary importance. An- 
other field in which there was great activity was that of work organi- 
zation and efficiency, a problem of some importance to all interested in 
social questions in Poland. Many meetings were held, at which new and 
interesting views were expressed. While we are speaking of advances 
in organization, we must also mention the important fact that an Edu- 
cational Institute has been set up at Warsaw University for research in 
education, which is vital if that important branch of our country’s life 
is to be put on a proper footing. And finally mention should be made of 
an achievement in the field of philosophy. The bookshops will soon 
receive the fiftieth work to be published in the Classics of Philosophy 
series, a library of translations of the works of the great world philo- 
sophers which each succeeding generation has regarded as the flowers 
of our civilization. In addition, publishing houses have been active in 
bringing out new editions of the works of several Polish philosophers 
of the older generation. 

So much for the more obvious achievements. But how much was done 
in the humanities that so far, at least, has received no such wide coverage. 
There has been great activity in the sociological and socio-technical 
sciences. Sociologists have been studying the mechanisms involved in 
the mass popularization of culture; they have been investigating the 
migration of people to the towns from the rural areas; the processes 
whereby people of education become welded into a social class; the ge- 
neral views and ideological tendencies of students as a body; the dyna- 
mics of the formation of moral attitudes, and they have been examining 
the fundamental concepts of sociological theories, for example the con- 
cept of social class. They organized a conference in which sociologists 
of many different countries took part. Legal experts will soon have 
completed a synthesis of studies on juvenile deliquency in Poland, and 
have been doing preparatory work towards the codification of criminal 
and civil law. They have also been active in studying the fundamental 
concepts of legal theory. 

Have I not omitted some field of activity in the humanities? No doubt 
I have failed to mention some interesting work being done, such as that 
of the linguists who do not deal with Polish philology. I should there- 


* In Poland it is traditional to regard economics and sociology as bran- 
ches of the humanities. 
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fore add that the study of the classics has not been forgotten (here there 
were several fine publications). As far as modern languages are concer- 
ned, much has also been done, for example, in compiling dictionaries 
(Roumanian-Polish and Hungarian-Polish). 

‘Another field which cannot be forgotten is that of the Oriental lan- 
guages. In the year that has just passed, specialists in these languages 
organized an excellent exhibition of Oriental writing in the National 
Museum in Warsaw, which drew many visitors. The exhibition illu- 
strated the richness of the literatures of the East, as well as the ways 
in which writing, the chief instrument in the spread of culture, has 
developed from its early beginnings. 

Finally, I should like to quote the titles of several works by our hu- 
manists from among the many which I had occasion to look at last year. 
These will give the reader some idea of the kind of work done by their 
authors. We have, for example, Man (an introduction to general ethno- 
graphy and ethnology), Philosophic Lectures, Reflections on History, 
The Policy of the Socialist Party in the 1914—1918 War, Assessments and 
Norms, Culture and Society (a periodical), Education to Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Our Times, A Short History of Psychology, On the First Polish 
Textbook of Logic, Three Centuries of Polish Proverbs, The Ethical Cul- 
ture of Ancient Rome and Early Christianity, Socrates, Dispute on the 
Problem of Morality, and many others. When considered in conjunction 
with what has been said above, a glance at these few and arbitrarily 
chosen examples will suffice to show the very wide range of interests 
of our humanists. 

They all have however one characteristic in common. In none of their 
works will the reader find words used for their own sake. Instead, 
a wealth of information which has ensued from a rigorous inquiry after 
the truth, and an abudance of advice and constructive ideas conceived 
out of a desire to serve the public interest as the authors understand it. 
The humanities in Poland are essentially and fundamentally progressive, 
and in human relations are contributing to the prevalence or those 
values the victory of which Socialism, in the most noble sense of the 
term, is anxious to achieve. 

Tadeusz Kotarbitski 


CONRAD STUDIES 


A DOUBLE number, 1-2, 1958, of the Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny 
(Neophilological Quarterly) issued by the Neophilological Committee 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences has been principally devoted to 
articles on Joseph Conrad, to commemorate the centenary of his birth. 

The essays may be divided into three groups. In the first there are 
five articles in English concerned with specific problems: Richard 
Curle — My Impressions of the Conrad Centenary Celebrations; Muriel 
C. Bradbrook — Conrad and the Tragic Imagination; Jocelyn Baines — 
Joseph Conrad, Raw Material into Art; Ivo Vidan — Some Aspects of 
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Structure in the Works of Conrad; Witold Chwalewik — Conrad and 
the Literary Tradition. The second group consists of two comprehensive 
essays, by Stanistaw Helsztyfiski — Joseph Conrad, Man and Author, 
and by Wit Tarnawski — The Artistic Personality and Literary Form of 
Conrad. Finally, three informative notes are also included in the issue: 
Ivo Vidan — Conrad in Yugoslavia, and Réza Jabtkowska — Some 
English and American Studies on Conrad and Polish Conrad Studies 
Abroad. 

Richard Curle, the first critic to write a monograph on Conrad and 
one of the few of his friends still living, contributes a handful of im- 
pressions on the ceremonies whitch took place in Warsaw on December 
3-5, 1957, to celebrate the centenary of Conrad’s birth. Miss Bradbrook, 
Professor of English at the University of Cambridge, writes about 
Conrad’s deep and tragic vision of the world. 

In his article partly based on previous studies by John D. Gordan, 
Jocelyn Baines, a devoted researcher into Conrad’s life, presents his 
views on the réle and significance of four sources of inspiration and 


material: Conrad’s own objective experience, stories and anecdotes | 


known from hearsay, the reading of books and papers, and finally his 
psychological experiences and predispositions. Of course, the motifs 
drawn from these sources combined in particular works. In some, like 
Youth and The Shadow Line, the reminiscence is obviously predominant. 
Under Western Eyes is based on facts known from hearsay and Nostromo 








a 


chiefly originated from readings of other books. Mr Baines’ most in- | 
teresting and most original remaks are those about the obsession of | 
loneliness (particularly striking in Almayer’s Folly and Lord Jim) | 


reflecting, no doubt, the author’s personal experience. 

Ivo Vidan, a young lecturer in English literature at the University 
of Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, has written a summary of his own most in- 
teresting work on the structure of Conrad’s novels and tales. Mr Vidan 


deals principally with the problem of the subjective point of view in | 


Conrad’s works, as well as the problems of the narrator and time- 
shifts. He does not approach the subject in a dry analytic way, proposing 
his own evaluations and arguing for a more critical attitude towards 
Under Western Eyes. 

Professor Witold Chwalewik considers the literary traditions on 
which Conrad’s writing are based, which have never hitherto been 
submitted to systematic consideration. Professor Chwalewik marks out 
some of the great schools of literature, which constitute the heritage of 
which Conrad doubtless availed himself, first, the eighteenth-century re- 
alism of Fielding; second, the poetry of early nineteenth-century roman- 
ticism, mainly, of course, Polish; third, later nineteenth-century French 
naturalism and, fourth, fin-de-siécle aestheticism. Professor’s Chwa- 
lewik’s general remarks are augmented by a number of interesting 
particular observations, founded on considerable erudition. 

The article of Professor Stanislaw Helsztynski, of the. University of 
Warsaw, summarizes the findings of previously published studies on 
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Conrad’s personality and art. He mentions new interpretative concepts, 
e.g. the linking of Conrad’s view of life with “Polish positivism”. These 
concepts are to be fully developed in a monograph by Réza Jabtkowska. 

Wit Tarnawski, a physician by profession, who has for many years 
devoted himself to the study of Conrad’s life and work, has earned 
distinction as Chairman of the Polish Conrad Club in London. His essay 
is composed of twelve short sections, each dealing with some problems 
of Conrad’s art. Mr Tarnawski writes about the “experimental-psycho- 
logical” methods used by Conrad, the rhythm of his prose, his sense of 
the dramatic, the Renaissance-like figure of the great artist and sailor. 
Mr Tarnawski is especially concerned with the origin of the peculiar 
pattern of Conrad’s narrative method. He sees its source in the old- 
Polish gentry tale. 

Writing on Conrad in Yugoslavia, Mr Vidan tells us about the trans- 
lations as well as the unfortunately few, original studies on Conrad in 
Serbo-Croatian. 

Miss Jabitkowska, writing about post-war studies on Conrad, pub- 
lished in the United States and in England, analyses the various critical 
approaches in detail. 

This issue of the Neophilological Quarterly has provided readers 
with a quantity of material which centainly must not be neglected. 


Z. N. 


JAZZ COMES TO TOWN 


N the beginning there was nothing. For a long, long time nothing, or 

at most — but jazzmen utter the word with contempt — swing. Light 
entertainment thumped out with automatic fatuity in cafés and 
restaurants, using the old, well-worn dodges “to catch the public”. 
Then — “the conspiracy”. Young people gathered together in private 
to listen to jazz on the radio and gramophone and to play it themselves. 
This jazz fraternity was composed mainly of students from schools of 
music, who had to some extent mastered an instrument. Who taught 
them jazz? Jazz surely cannot be taught; it must be sensed. Jazz requires 
a special faculty, an intuition — the polish can then be added from 
suitable books and records. 

During 1954 and 1955 jazz, which the powers-that-be were accepting 
with an air of growing resignation, began to play a livelier part in 
official Polish musical life. The first posters advertising jazz concerts 
appeared in the streets; they also received official notices in the press. 
The young people formed bands — or rather to begin with, a band. For 
while there were many eager to listen to jazz there were few who could 
play it. During the first phase it was traditional jazz, dixieland, which 
predominated at the concerts, simply because it was most easily aces- 
sible to a public which was hearing jazz for the hirst time, and hardly 
knew the difference between jazz and a samba or rumba. Later however 
tame a sharp turn towards the modern style, in which practically all 
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the outstanding Polish jazz artists now play — none of the “big names” 
devotes himself entirely to dixieland. Thus, as a result of this belated 
interest in jazz, Poland joined in at the last stage in its development, 
having taken at one gulp all that had come earlier. What was the result? 

The musicians caught up. The musicians, to whom the records of 
King Oliver or Jelly Roll Morton are as well known as those of Gerry 
Mulligan, sailed away with ease in the directions of their choice. Not 
so the public. Stimulated by the fillip of what for years had been for- 
bidden fruit, audiences filled the largest halls to overflowing at every 
concert — they were not stirred by any feeling or need for jazz — 
simply by curiosity. This enthusiasm is now waning. Here, as in any 
other country, a good singer churning out the latest hit is sure of far 
greater popularity than a good jazz ensemble playing music which is, 
after all, difficult, hard to penetrate. 

The Polish jazz world has been in official existence for four years. 
We can now take stock of its outstanding figures. We have a more or 
less stable group of leading instumentalists; we know who has achieved 
a really high standard and who should be classed only as a local cele- 
brity; we know who plays in what style and what are his special 
characteristics. We have by now made international contacts: there 
have been two jazz festivals in Sopot (1956 and 1957); concerts by the 
Dave Brubeck Quartet; the wisit of Mr Marshall Brown, which resulted 
in his choosing “Ptaszyn” (Birdie) Wréblewski to play in the “Tower of 
Babel”, the international orchestra appearing at Newport, Rhode Island; 
there have been the foreign tours of Kurylewicz — all this provides 
material on which to base judgment. It is now possible to make compa- 
risons, to establish criteria. One is aware of the smaller faults and the 
better points in Polish jazz which would have passed unnoticed before. 
Above all we see that jazz here, to an extent far greater than in other 
countries, is in the hands of the young. Very few of our jazz musicians 
are over thirty, most of them are 26 or 27, or even younger. Even so 
they are mature artists; they have clearly defined opinions on jazz, and 
each has learnt how to turn his particular gifts to good use in its service. 

It is difficult in Poland now to talk of jazz bands (in spite of their 
being about 10 of them) for they continually change their composition — 
they break up and then start again, sometimes with unimportant, some- 
times with radical changes. Here it is most important to know the more 
outstanding individuals — the jazz artists. 

The greatest difficulty in recruiting a jazz group in Poland is one 
which occurs also in many ather countries — finding wind instrumen- 
talists. As far as the piano is concerned, the situation is reasonably good 
(when Krzysztof “Komeda” Trzcifski was forming his sextet he en- 
gaged four pianists, who changed to other instruments later). The most 
interesting pianists in this country are Kurylewicz, Trzaskowski and 
Trzcinski. 

Andrzej Kurylewicz, who now plays trumpet in his own Mulligan- 
Style quartet (no piano), is a pianist by inclination and training, and it is 
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the instrument at which he still most willingly and quite often appears. 
He is a highly expressive artist, playing with violence and passion. 
He produces both dixieland and modern jazz but feels most at home 
with the latter. His music is comparatively easy for an audience to 
understand, although he makes no attempt to compromise with the taste 
of “the masses”. He gave concerts recently at the Woche der léichter 
Musik in Stuttgart, and in Denmark, meeting everywhere with success. 

In experimentation and the search for new avenues, in the creation 
of something unusual and even sensational, Krzysztof “Komeda” Trzcifi- 
ski and Andrzej Trzaskowski have gone much father than Kurylewicz 
in the search for “pure modern jazz”. 

Trzcinski began his career with his own sextet, which gained fame at 
the first Sopot Festival for its artistry and for its style, which allies 
itself with serious music, making no concession whatever to the public. 
Suffice it to say that Komeda’s Sextet improvised on themes from — 
Bach! Trzcinski‘s experiments have undoubtedly put a new spirit into 
Polish jazz. He has also opened up the ground for others: he initiated 
a period of difficult and intriguing jazz, but, for financial reasons, could 
not keep his band together. In this country there are no jazz clubs in 
which the music is played for the love of it, nor is there anywhere to 
play it to the snobs. If jazz is presented in public it can only be as a con- 
cert performance in a large hall; only then does it pay. And let us be 
tealistic — no experimental sextet could ever hope to fill a hall for an 
audience of a thousand or over. 

Trzcinski is therefore now playing in a larger band, the Jazz Belie- 
vers, with Trzaskowski, a pianist, musicologist and critic who condemns 
as firmly as Trzcifski any departure from “pure jazz’, who eschews 
sensational effects in order to respect true musical values, who is suffi- 
cient unto himself and seeks neither advertisement nor publicity. The 
leadership of the Jazz Believers has been taken over by Jan “Ptaszyn” 
Wroblewski — the only Polish jazzman who has played together with 
Armstrong and celebrities of similar calibre, which he did in “The To- 
wer of Babel” at Newport in 1958. Wréblewski, who is the leading Po- 
lish tenor-saxophonist, bases the present style of his band on the expe- 
Tience which he gained during his travels in the U. S. A. He presents 
therefore so-called black jazz: hot, aggressive, full of temperament, 
engaging to the full the emotions of the artist. 


In spite however of Kurylewicz’s popularity and Wréblewski’s travels 
the most characteristic figure in Polish jazz continues to be Jerzy Ma- 
tuszkiewicz... Thirty-odd-years old, he is probably the oldest jazzman 
in Poland, one of those who paved the for the development of jazz — 
the way which wound from private homes through unadvertised, semi- 
official concerts until it reached the heights of the Sopot Festivals and 
concerts in the National Philharmonic Hall. Matuszkiewicz plays the 
soprano- and alto-saxophones. He is an artist of European rank, cul- 
tured, possessed of a fine technique, wide creative invention and a true 
feeling for music. 
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Unfortunately, apart from Matuszkiewicz and Wrdéblewski, Wojciech 
Karolak (alto-saxophone), Namysitowski (trombone), Styczynfski (trum- 
pet) and a few — literally few — others, the situation as regards wind 
instruments is bad. It is not surprizing that some pianists turn to other 
instruments, often with considerable success, Kurylewicz plays trumpet 
and melophone, Drazek-Kalwinski the alto-saxophone, Milian the vi- 
braphone... 

Jazz in this country shows little signs of any activity on the part of 
the younger fry. Only very rarely does someone come forward to join 
the ranks of the leaders, who have held their positions for several years. 
At the traditional Zaduszki (All Souls Festival) in Cracow (the most 
important jazz event in Poland, in effect a yearly review of leading 
musicians) the same names and faces continue to appear. 

Does this prefigure the downfall of jazz here? Is this branch of cre- 
ative and interpretative music fated to die out? I think not. We have 
simply reached a state of normality. Nowhere in the world is there 
a mass public for modern jazz, and nowhere do stars of the brightness 
of Armstrong, Ellington or Dave Brubeck break frequently or regularly 
into the firmament. Several years ago jazz burst upon Poland, exploding 
like a force long-pent. It suddenly became the vogue, the newest craze. 
Then — it lost its novelty and like all artistic music remained an attra- 
ction only for a group of faithful adherents. 

And this situation must be accepted. It was not those feverish days 
which were right and normal but the present humdrum years, in which 
rock ’n’ roll and the latest hit will always have a larger following than 
music with deeper and subtler aspirations. 

Lucjan Kydrynski 


WHITE MADNESS 


HE Polish word for skis is narty. Four centuries ago Alexander 

Guagninus, an Italian officer in the service of the Polish King, Ste- 
fan Batory, described (in Sarmatiae Europeae Descriptio, 1578) the 
delights of Polish ski-ing: mirabilis cursus in nartis... But, as in practi- 
cally the whole of Central Europe, the development of ski-ing in Poland 
started at the end of the nineteenth century. One of the pioneers of 
those days, Stanislaw Barabasz set out to vanquish the Tatras; a second, 
Jézef Schnaider, who is still alive today, conquered the Carpathians. 
In 1898 the latter wrote the first Polish handbook on ski-ing — the 
seventeenth to be published anywhere. 

Those whe followed in their footsteps were students, guides, scho- 
lars — like the physicist Smoluchowski, and artists, like the composer 
Karlowicz — who lost his life in an avalanche. In 1907 the first ski club 
was founded, and the first ski meet was held with display events, 
obstacle races, opptraken and telemarks. Contact was made with 
Austrian, Czech, German, Russian and Scandinavian mountaineers. 
Polish tourists extended their activities to the Eastern Carpathians and 
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the Alps, and later undertook lonely expeditions in the Scandinavian 
mountains and crossed Spitzbergen — but that was after the First 
World War. 

In 1919 the Polish Ski Association was founded and in 1924 it be- 
came a founder-member of the Fédération Internationale de Ski, Zako- 
pane — the well-known mountain resort — became the winter capital 
of Poland. In 1929 the FIS World Ski Championships were held there. 
In the down hill race, then an innovation in ski contests, the Pole, 
Bronistaw Czech, defeated the famous English skier William Bracken. 
The second FIS Championships, held in Zakopane in 1939, were unfor- 
tunately overshadowed by the approaching war... 

The German occupation: half a million pairs of skis confiscated by 
the occupation authorities or burnt by Poles in defiance of an order to 
surrender them. Clubs and sporting activities forbidden. Equipment 
tuined. Mountain chalets going up in smoke. The skiers: some, like 
Bronistaw Czech, dying in concentration camps (Stanistaw Marusarz, 
the famous ski-jumper who had come second in the Lahti Championships 
in 1938, saved himself by a 30-foot leap from the Gestapo prison in 
Cracow); others fighting in the Underground and in the Polish armies 
which were scattered on all fronts. 

1945: a start almost from scratch. 

1945—59: 140 ski clubs; 400 ski-tourist sections of the Polish Tourist 
Association (PTTK); over 600 instructors and trainers; about 30 large 
and medium-sized winter sports’ centres (Zakopane, Krynica, Szczyrk, 
Wista, Karpacz, Szklarska Poreba, Iwonicz, Muszyna, Kroécienko, 
Szezawnica, Ustron, Duszniki, Zieleniec, etc.); hundreds of rebuilt or 
newly-constructed tourist and ski lodges; “ski-ing holidays” organized 
by trade unions and the Polish Tourist Association during which 
6,000 people are trained yearly; ski-ing expeditions on the lower and 
higher slopes; ski schools for young people arranged by clubs and by 
the State Sports Centre; about 200,000 copies of publications on ski-ing: 
handbooks, brochures, historical contributions, etc., and a ski-ing euayelo- 
paedia — the only one at present in any country. 

1959: Ski-ing in Poland has become a mass sport — in southern 
Poland — in the foothills and in the mountains. Thanks to State aid it 
has not developed as a pastime confined to the social élite. This help has 
been extended in spite of the careful economy which must necessarily 
be practised in a country so hard-hit by war. 

Is it worth-while for anyone who has access to the grandeur of the 
Alpine slopes to come to Poland to ski? It is. The cable-railways and 
télefériques are perhaps not up to Western standards, but in this country 
the mountains are able to offer the skier that which is the real joy 
of his sport — limitless space. Not far from fashionable Zakopane, with 
its swarms of holiday-makers, which at the height of the season reminds 
one so much of Garmisch and Chamonix, Davos and Kitzbiihel, one can 
find in the sprawling and wooded Gorce Range that true peace of the 
mountains, the essence of their magic, which has almost disappeared 
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today in the crowded centre of Europe. A similar outlet is to be found 
in the wild magnificence of the Bieszczady Mountains, where the tourist 
is left completely to his own devices. There are many other ranges 
which offer such conditions. 

Another attraction which Poland offers to the foreign skier is low 
prices. The cost of equipment, of food and of the facilities provided by 
the Polish Tourist Association compares favourably with prices in other 
European countries. 

In addition, the foreign skier may rest assured of a warm welcome 
from his Polish colleagues. In the mountains of Poland there reigns that 
friendliness and willingness to help characteristic of all these touched 
with “the white madness”. For ski-ing is not only a sport; it is an 
optimistic, joyous way of life. 


Andrzej Ziemilski 





TRAVEL IN POLAND BY “ORBIS“ 





“ORBIS” potisH TRAVEL AGENCY 
Warszawa, Bracka 16, tel. 6-02-71 


organizes 
individual and group excursions to Poland 


“Orbis” operates its own hotels, 
boarding houses, sleeping and res- 
taurant cars; cars and motor-coaches 
for hire. 


Guides speak foreign languages. Information provided by 
Travel Agencies — “Orbis” correspondents 
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New Approach to 


Prawo Patstwowe [Constitutional 
Law]. By Andrzej Burda and 
Romuald Klimowiecki. P.W.N. War- 
szawa, 1958. 656 pp. 


This textbook of Polish constitu- 
tional law is the first to be 
written since October 1956. It is, 
moreover, the first textbook on the 
legal system of Poland under the 
1952 Constitution and is therefore 
a pioneer work of its kind. This alone 
gives the book special significance. 

But this significance depends not 
only on the fact that the book fills 
a gap. In part at least, the authors 
have taken a line different from 
that followed in previous years. 
They are concerned not only with the 
letter of constitutional law, but also 
with its practical application, with 
which they deal at length, describing 
all the different ways and forms in 
which the state mechanism really 
functions. The authors have thus 
broken away from formalism: instead 
of limiting themselves merely to an 
analysis of the paragraphs of the 
Constitution and other laws, without 
bothering to ask how these look in 
practice, they describe how the 
various organs of the state really 
function, and how they are interrela- 
ted. This description is based on 
amumber of examples.. 

One taken at random — the 
functioning of the Polish Sejm — 
will show how important this is. 
The generalizing character of the 
various paragraphs of the Constitu- 
tion left so much to be decided in 
actual practice, that a study of 
their contents alone would have told 
wW very little. Similarly a study of 
the laws supplementing the Consti- 
tution, such as the rules of procedure 
of the Sejm, would have provided 
insufficient foundation for defining 
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Constitutional Law 


the actual functions and position of 
Parliament, since these provisions 
also could be interpreted and applied 
in various ways, or not applied at all. 
A comparison of the working of the 
Sejm during its first term (1952—56) 
with its working now demonstrates 
how very different can be the modes 
of application of the same laws. 

The only way to obtain a true 
picture of the réle of the Sejm is to 
study the actual procedure in which 
its business is done; to compare its 
legislation with that of the Council 
of State (enacted by decree); to exa- 
mine the work done by the Sejm 
committees; to analyse the 
institution of submitting questions to 
the government. The authors have 
performed here the very useful and 
necessary task of collecting and put- 
ting into systematic order examples 
of the Constitution in action, giving 
thereby a valuable and convincing 
picture of the mechanism of govern- 
ment in the Polish People’s Republic. 

The authors have made another 
valuable innovation. They give an 
account of a good deal of discussion 
by legal experts on diverse questions 
of constitutional law. The authors 
draw the reader’s attention to the 
fact that on certain questions there 
is no generally accepted interpreta- 
tion or opinion, that opinions are 
divided. And as well as setting forth 
the various arguments on a certain 
point, the authors also express their 
own view. This was practically 
unknown in previous textbooks of 
this type, and is to be very much 
welcomed. Not only because the 
authors acquaint the reader with the 
views of leading jurists and depict 
to a certain extent the theoretical 
discussions and arguments which take 
place between experts in this branch 
of law, but above all because by this 
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means they provide some real know- 
ledge on the subject, instead of a 
lecture on pure dogma. One regrets 
only that the authors fail to pursue 
this method to its logical conclusion; 
they have omitted some of the very 
lively discussions on such subjects as 
the leading réle of the workers’ party 
in the political system, the multi-par- 
ty system, the political responsibility 
of members of the government, etc. 

Any critical remarks which follow 
regarding the work of Burda and 
Klimowiecki must be considered in 
conjunction with what has been said 
above in the book’s praise. Every 
pioneer work, every introduction of 
new methods, must in the nature of 
things be only an attempt, and there- 
fore still imperfect and particularly 
controversial. The present work is 
no exception; it provokes argument 
very frequently. 

It seems to me that one of the 
principal weaknesses of this textbook 
is a tendency to what I should call 
“theoretical minimalism”. The authors 
have rightly chosen to give the rea- 
der a picture of the actual working 
of the mechanism of state; but they 
have put so great an emphasis on 
description of facts, that their 
attempts to draw theoretical conclu- 
sions on the tendencies and characte- 
ristics they describe have turned out 
less successfully and this at 
a moment when the experience of the 
past two years has brought to the 
fore a number of important general 
problems, as well as certain funda- 
mental questions concerning the 
shape Polish parliamentarianism is 
to take. Here I shall limit myself to 
only a few examples: the evaluation 
of the réle of the Sejm committees 
and the relation of their work to 
that of the plenary sessions of the 
Sejm — especially in view of existing 
objections that too great an activity 
on the part of the committees 
emasculates the real work of the 
parliament at its plenary sessions; the 
differentation of the control and 
supervision of the ministries by Sejm 
committees from the direct inter- 
ference of the committees in the 
management of the ministries, which 
is closely connected with another 
problem, that of the responsibility of 
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the government to the Sejm; or, In| 
finally, the question — already raised tile 
in literature on the subject — of | ™ +4 
defining anew legislation itself, and oe th 
of breaking with the traditional con- | ° \ 
ception (accepted also by the authors | @° W¢ 
of this book) of a division of legi- tal - 
slation into general and detailed ong 
provisions. These problems are dealt . : 
with by the authors in such brief a5 pr 
and general terms that it is quite — 
impossible to reach any conclusion wed 
about the pattern of new practice gree 
and the tendencies of its development, | | B@vé 
These shortcomings are all the one 
more noticeable because the authors | * sed 
are rather conservative in their | %S"* 
treatment of constitutional theory, bo . 
referring, as a rule, only to well-known | W™° 
and general statements from Marxist 
classics, usually not legal in character. 
As an example, one might cite the 
chapter dealing with the question of 
the sovereignty of the working class 
and the worker-peasant alliance. It | Roczni 
seems to me rather dubious to main- Year 
tain, as the authors do, that the prin- cal ( 
ciple of the sovereignty of the wor- | 
king class has no legal consequences In | 
because there is universal franchise,  poox, , 
free from any class _ restrictions | years | 
(p. 159). It is dubious because the | jp put 
dictatorship of the proletariat would — jife of 
then stand completely outside the | yoor ; 
law, and the law would lose its na- © ang a 
tural function of safeguarding and which 
protecting the domination of a given | the igs 
class. Dubious also, because the ele- | ang @5 
ctoral law is not the only means | ¢ontair 
characterizing the sovereignty of the | tabjes 
body or person who holds the power | seven 
in the state: limitation of the right to | innova 
form associations, which is contained § py 
in the Constitution — and which is | not on 
of such importance for the wielding | its ing, 
of power by social groups — appears | deg 
to me to be the legal consequence Wor 
and also the guarantee of the princi- | Fomily 
ple of the sovereignty of the working | pogsip] 
class. The authors’ discussion of the | gation: 
principle of the worker-peasant | bles o4 
alliance similarly leaves room f0F | tion on 
doubt. It does not contain a single © nditur 
concept drawn from constitutional wore, 
law or political sociology. If we 40 | induct; 
not discuss this institution in the | lies int 
same language as all the others, then | gource, 
it will be very difficult to understand The 


it correctly. 
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In my opinion it would be worth- 
while to attempt an explanation, 
using the terms generally accepted in 
the theory of constitutional law, of 
the way in which certain fundamen- 
tal principles and political concep- 
tions are realized -in constitutional 
law. We would then be able to escape 
the predicament of experts in consti- 
tutional law who, when referring to 
these principles, are only able to 
quote politicians and _ ideologists. 
I have no wish to imply a desire for 
revision of these principles or an 
attempt to deny their correctness; the 
question is solely one of the apptica- 
tion of terms, a new approach to 
which might prove very useful. 


News in 


Rocznik Statystyczny 1958 [Statistical 
Year Book 1958]. Central Statisti- 
eal Office. Warszawa, 1958, 530 pp. 


In 1955 the Polish Statistical Year 
Book was published after a gap of six 
years, a sign of a more open approach 
to public affairs and the economic 
life of the nation. Since then each 
Year Book has shown improvements 
and a greater quantity of data — 
which can be seen even at a glance: 
the 1958 edition has 646 pages of text 
and 658 tables, while its predecessor 
contained 567 pages of text®and 600 
tables. The 1958 edition also includes 
seven coloured inserts, which are an 
innovation. 

But the latest Year Book differs 
not only in quality — the range of 
a information has also been exten- 


Worthiest of note is the section 
Family Budgets, which has been made 
Possible thanks to renewed investi- 
gationsin this sphere. The twelve ta- 
bles of this section present informa- 
tion on the average income and expe- 

re per capita among families of 
workers in some selected branches of 
industry. The tables divide the fami- 
lies into income-groups, indicating the 
sources of income within each. 

The research into family budgets, 
started in 1957, has not yet yielded 
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Only a few subjects have been 
raised here, by way of example. 
Obviously there are many other con- 
troversial problems in the book. 
However, I have not undertaken an 
exhaustive description, but simply an 
indication of its general character. 

In general, the work should be re- 
garded as a useful one. A great deal 
of effort has been expended to put 
an immense amount of material into 
systematic order and to advance cer- 
tain theoretical conceptions. The book 
will provide a foundation for discus- 
sion and for work on new and better 


FIGURES 


textbooks on Polish constitutional 
law. 

Marek Sobolewski 
Figures 


sufficient material to allow a full 
picture of the subject to be presented. 
Next year however enough should 
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have been gathered to reveal any 
fluctuations in the population’s stan- 
dard of living. 

There have been changes in and 
additions to practically every section 
of the Year Book — even that headed 
Area, Administrative Division, Popu- 
lation. Here in place of the table 
which showed the size of population, 
according to age and sex, in 1950, we 
now have a table presenting the same 
details up to the end of 1955 (fi- 
gures estimated). These figures are of 
course not as precise as those a gene- 
ral census would have provided but 
they do permit conclusions to be 
reached on the dynamics of the 
growth of the population. 

The sections on investments, the 
building industry, municipal services 
and housing, all supplied with a wealth 
of detail in previous years, are now 
furnished with further valuable tables. 


There is no section in the current 
edition which does not contribute to 
the presentation of a full picture of 
the country’s development. Naturally 
sections such as Industry and Handi- 
crafts and Agriculture and Forestry 
have the largest number of tables — 
the former has 43, the latter 107. 


In addition to the data contained in 
previous issues, we now find highly 
detailed information on overall pro- 
duction and employment. There are 
additional produetion figures of cer- 
tain building materials and processed 
foodstuffs (while the considerable new 
development in handicrafts and pri- 
vate industry is clearly revealed by 
the fresh information given on the 
subject. 

The spirit of the recent reforms 
in agriculture is evident in the wealth 
of fresh information given in the 
section devoted to this subject. We 
find interesting data on: the purchase 
and sale of land; the acquisition and 
allotment of land by the State Land 
Fund; the price of land and the 
earnings of casual labourers working 
on private farms. 

As in previous years the Year 
Book contains information on the eco- 
nomics of individual peasant holdings, 
based on the researches of the Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Economy. Such 
details are highly essential for any- 
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one investigating the social aspect of 
agriculture or the innovations in the 
policy towards private farming. Data 
making possible a comparison be- 
tween present and pre-war consum- 
ption has now been introduced into 
this section. 


The section Goods Turnover con- 
tains new tables, mainly connected 
with private trade, which has increa- 
sed in this country during the past 
few years. As before, the section pro- 
vides tables indicating both price 
movements in socialized trade and the 
gat: of prices in the open mar- 
cet. 

Among the data on foreign trade 
we find information on trade turn- 
over with individual countries; on the 
formation of the trade balance, and 
on the structure of exports and im- 
ports. However a good deal of in- 
formation indispensable for an analys- 
is of the national economy is lacking. 


The financial section gives infor- 
mation under all the heads to be 
found in the 1957 Year Book: on the 
Budget, taxes, public credits, insur- 
ance, etc., with the addition of tables 
concerning internal state loans, 
works’ funds and state-controlled lot- 
teries. 

The section concerned with labour 
and employment is elaborated in even 
more detail. Apart from information 
normally to be expected there are the 
results of research on the number of 
workers swith higher and secondary 
education. 

No essential changes have been 
made to the sections on transport and 
communications, education, 
health, justice, criminality and the 
prison system, and the miscellaneous 
section. However the information was 
already fairly exhaustive, and suffi- 
cient to provide a sions picture of 
development. 

The current issue of the Year 
Book, like its predecessor, contains 
a fairly extensive international sec- 
tion, allowing one to compare Po- 
land’s development with that of other 


countries. A table has now been | 


added giving comparative data on the 
structure of the Polish national in- 
come with those of certain other s0- 
cialist and capitalist countries. 
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NEWS IN FIGURES 


The Central Statistical Office, 
which publishes the Statistical Year 
Book, has formed the praiseworthy 
habit of prefacing the Book’s tables 
with an outline of the more important 
data on the country’s socio-economic 
development. This time the outline 
consists of 44 pages. Anyone searching 
for general information on the subject 
may find it here, without the trouble 
of making his way through the rest 
of the thick volume. 

The care with which it is com- 


| piled, the clarity of each section and 


the degree of accuracy of the data 
provided are already well-known 
characteristics of the Polish Statisti- 
cal Year Book and require no further 


_ comment. The prefaces to each sec- 


tion are of great value. Here the me- 
thods of its compilation are discussed 
and where necessary warnings are gi- 


| ven on the degree of accuracy of the 


printed data. : 
The fact that the data for 195 

were not published until the end of 

1958 may arouse doubts as to its cur- 


| tent value, but one can hardly blame 


the Central Statistical Office for tar- 
diness. The elaboration of these sta- 
tistics is an enormous work, involving 
painstaking calculation and the gathe- 
ting of materials from many sources. 
The work is hampered, too, by inade- 


| quate printing facilities. In any case 
| any gaps are filled by the publica- 
' tions which the Statistical Office is- 
| sues throughout the year. The most 


important of these is the monthly 
Statistical Bulletin, which prints the 
latest statistical data on many bran- 
ches of Polish economic life. Apart 
from this, each year the Office pub- 
lishes up to a dozen or so special 
pamphlets dealing with the more im- 
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portant fields of economy from a sta- 
tistical point of view. Last year, for 
example, one of the pamphlets was 
concerned with the national income. 
This year these current publications 
are to be further augmented by a 
quarterly supplement to the Statisti- 
cal Bulletin, on international stati- 
stics. 

As in 1957, the headings and notes 
of the tables of the 1958 Year Book 
are to be translated into Russian and 
English. It must be admitted that this 
is not as satisfactory as a translation 
of the whole work, but it does make 
possible a study of Polish affairs by 
a foreigner. Yet it would be better if 
the Statistical Office held less firmly 
to the opinion that figures need not 
be transposed, and agreed to a tran- 
slation of the whole book. Studying 
tables in a familiar language is a very 
different matter to picking one’s way 
through a translated supplement of 
“headings” and “additional notes”. 

Work on the 1959 Year Book is to 
be speeded up and it will certainly 
appear earlier in the year than did 
the 1958 issue. Apart from this the 
Little Statistical Year Book is to be 
published in May of this year. It will 
contain the most important data for 
1958, as well as commentaries on the 
tables presented. From next year the 


‘format of the book is to be changed 


in order to accomodate the growing 
mass of material. 

In brief, then, the publications of 
the Central Statistical Office conti- 
nue to improve. They are now as 
competently published as their coun- 
terparts produced in more experi- 
enced and highly-developed countries. 


S. F. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


. . + J > . 
His (Her) Majesty’s Opposition 

Sir, 

I have read with great interest issue No. 3—4 of Polish Perspectives, 
and wish to make one or two comments which you may find of interest. 

First of all, thank you for putting into effect a previous suggestion 
I made, i.e. reprinting articles from the Polish press which show us the 
way internal developments are regarded by Poles themselves. 

Secondly, to say how interesting we found the article on _ student 
attitudes as reported on by the Sociology Department of the University 
of Warsaw. The significant point about the results of your survey is that 
it reveals attitudes on questions like religion particularly, which would 
probably correspond very closely to those of students in this country. 
If this were indeed to be the case it would show that there is a typical 
undergraduate attitude umaffected by things like “inon curtains”. I have 
discussed this with the Social Science Department in this University and 
although at the moment do not feel able to pursue similar comparative 
study amongst Nottingham students, the article has been read with very 
great attention and interest. 

Thirdly, I wish to make a brief commment on the article by Mr Ki- 
sielewski on His (Her) Majesty’s Opposition. The loyalty of the Opposition 
within the prevailing general political framework is, of course, an essential 
part of the political scene in this country and this is correctly appreciated 


in the article. What is not appreciated, however, is that the Opposition | , 





represents the alternative Government and we think that it is this factor | 


which induces a responsible attitude in the opponents of the Government 


in power. The fact that they may be called to form a Government at any _ 


time and put into effect the ideas that they are propounding, leads to 
a sense of responsibility, which is absent in certain continental oppositions, 
e. g. in France. Your correspondent may think it worth while giving thought 
to thiis aspect of the matter and seeing whether iit fits into the current 
Polish situation. 


Again may I say how interesting I found this Journal. 


Yours sincerely, 


Neil Scott 
University of Nottingham 


Referring in his political feuilleton to His Majesty’s Opposition, Mr Ki- 
sielewski — as Mr Scott rightly observes — had in mind the aspect of that 


body which, to a foreigner, gives it its distinction: that the Opposition 
is guided above all by the good of the country. —Ed. 


Biological Stability 


Sir, 


In your letter recently received I note that opinions, criticism of advice 
are welcomed, This is much appreciated. So many have opinions to offer. 
So few bother to ask for them! 
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In reply, the difficulty is that such criticism as I might make of 
Polish Perspectives could equally be directed at most cultural publications, 
whether from Poland or anywhere else. The picture they give is incomplete, 
and the things left out are often those which matter most. It is not easy 
to state briefly and precisely what is involved, but as regards modem 
society in general there is a dangerous tendency to overlook important 
biological factors. It is these factors which I think will decide many pre- 
sent-day problems in the long run. 

To put it in another way, the race will go to those who can devise 
a system that works, and that will go on working. For instance, it may 
be thought that an industrialised ecomomy has advantages over an agri- 
cultural one. But if industrialised human populations cannot be maintained 
in health, physical and mental, the system will not work. 


Again, it is customary to plan for society as if man were separate from 
the rest of nature, which is not the case. Previously, encroachment on 
wild life has not been too serious, but we are entering a time when to 
carry the process too far would be suicidal. 


Then there is the question of the maintenance of soil fertility. It is so 
little realised that what is usually called ‘production’ is really consumption — 
ie, consumption of natural: resources. In farming,+ for instance, the 
emphasis has been on cultivating and crop production, with much less 
attention to the return of residues. 

Biological and ecological stability involves much more than this, but 
these are some representative aspects, 


At the moment the headlong advance of military weapons makes it 
questionable whether the race will go to anyone. It is much to be hoped 
that the process will mot continue, but there are other threats as well 
which must be considered. 


Turning to the question of Poland’s contributions in these fields, news 
is scanty. A recent issue of Town and Country Planning was devoted 
to National Parks, and there was a very interesting contribution on Polish 
National Parks by Tadeusz Szczesny. 


As regards Polish Perspectives, the first number I saw contained a very 
short paragraph on forestry, with a few figures, e.g. proportion of the land 
erea covered by forest. On page 46 of the July-August issue was the 


| interesting report Trial by Water, concerning the recent severe floods. It 


seems that, as in the U.S.A. and other countries, there are two schools of 
thought on flood control, the engineering (dams and embankments downri- 
ver) and the forestry (afforestation in the catchment area). 


In the September issue, however, is an article I should consider outstan- 
ding in any publication — On the Future of the Polish Countryside, by 
Juliusz Poniatowski. The author uses the term ‘countryside’ in a more 
hatrow sénse than I should (I would take is as the whole biomass of 
living matter), but I am mot implying criticism. He does not answer all the 
questions raised, and there are other important ones not mentioned at all, 
but he does take us in the right direction. 


I should certainly like to know more about nature protection, affores- 
oa agriculture, flood control and allied subjects, preferably with 
photographs. 


Then there is the important question of soil fertility. Throughout the 
world one of the most vulnerable points in crop production economy, 
om or off the farm, is failure to handle organic wastes efficiently. In recent 
years, however, mechanised composting has come to the rescue, and in 
Many countries great progress has been made. East Berlin has a big compost 
installation. and it is in East Berlin that the first university department of 
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composting has been established. I understand that in Czechoslovakia 60 
centres are scheduled for construction by 1957. Poland is believed to be 
planning on similar limes, but I have no details, 


Yours sincerely, 
Roy Bridger 
Dundonnell, Garve, 
Ross-shire 


The article The Polish Forests in issue No. 7-8 lies I hope within the 
scope of Mr Bridger‘s particular interest. I join with him in believing this 
field to be a vital one. Future issues of Polish Perspectives will carry 
further articles of this kind, —Ed. 


‘ 





The Polish Scientific Publishers (P.W.N.) 
HAVE NOW ISSUED THESHORT UNIVERSAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


This is the first uui 1 yclopedia published in Poland after the war. There are 40,000 
entries and 4,000 photographs and maps on 1,300 pages. Price § 7.50. 


The Short Encyclopaedia and other Polish publica- 
tions are supplied by: 
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Polish Foreign Trade Enterprise 


ARS POLONA 


Warszawa, Krakowskie Przedmioscie 7 


egainst payment by cheque, money order or draft to the account 
No. 2-6-59 with Nerodowy Bank Polski, Warsaw. 


Orders can also be placed with: 


France-—“‘Le livre Polonais en France” 29 Rue 
Jean Goujon Paris VIII-e 


Great Britain- Cracovia Book Company 58 Pem- 


broke Road London W. 8 
and all important books importers in other countries, 
Ask for free catalogues and prospectuses. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


One noticeable development in Polish publishing is the increase of translations 
into foreign languages. One hopes it will continue. But, as a glance at this month’s 
reviews will show, these do not yet include creative writing or criticism. The four short 
studies in foreign languages reviewed below set out simply to present factual infor- 
mation. As such they have their value. Many scientific institutions publish papers 
in foreign languages, the chief among them being the Polish Academy of Sciences 
(P.A.N.). 

In the field of scientific publications, it seems worth noting the wealth of works 
on classical antiquity — a branch of study which has long traditions in Poland, Polish 
literature and history are represented below by Juliusz Kleinner’s History of Polish 
Literature in a new and revised edition, an interesting work by Stanislaw Helsztynfski 
on Stanistaw Przybyszewski (one of the characteristic figures of the “Young Poland’”’ 
movement), another on the eminent historian, Szymon Askenazy, and finally the first 
study in Polish of the history of the city of Wroclaw (Breslau); this covers the period 
up to 1807, when the capital of Lower Silesia was at the height of its fame and 
importance, 

The publication of an extensive dictionary of economics is an important event. 
The dictionary contains several thousand signed articles in all fields of economy, 
planning and statistics. 

There are no revelations among recently published fiction. In the present climate 
of sharp literary dusscision publishers tend to hold up the issue of many books, But 
there are nevertheless promises for future. One hopes that these may be realized 
in 1959. 


LITERATURE 


Alina Brodzka: O mnowelach Marit Konopnickiej [The Short Stories of 
Maria Konopnicka]. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 402 pp. $1.65. 

Maria Konopnicka (1842-1910), writer, translator and literary critic, is appreciated 
in Poland principally as a poet. Her short stories, many of which have been for 
Many years included in school readers, were hitherto regarded by the critics as of 
secondary importance. 

Alina Brodzka here attempts a revaluation of this branch of Konopnicka’s creative 
work. Basing her conclusions on detailed analysis, she proves that the short stories 
Teflect and are concerned with the most important problems of the national and 
social life of the period, and that they are valuable as literature. 

The work includes a bibliography end an index of names, literary works, unpub- 
lished writings and reviews. 


Stanistaw Czernik, Jan Huszcza, Janusz Saloni: Kstegi hu- 
moru polskiego od Reja do Niemcewicza [Volumes of Polish Humour from Rej to 
Niemcewicz]. £6dz, 1958. E£6dz Publications, 520 pp. $2.05. 

This is a review of the historical development of Polish humorous literature from 
Mikotaj Rej (1505-1569) — the Father of Polish Literature — to Julian Ursyn Niemce- 
wicz (1758-1841), Every variety of humorous writing is represented; lampoons, dog- 
Serels, jests, comic songs, humorous narratives and mock-heroic poems, The selection 
contains the works of about 76 known authors as well as a number of anonymous 
pieces, It is intended not as a scholarly review of all known texts of humour and 
satire, but as a selection of work which is characteristic of its period and at the 
ova time has an appeal for the modern reader. A special section is devoted to folk 

ur, 


Stanistaw Helsztynski: Stanistaw Przybyszewski. Krakéw, 1958, W.L. 
519 pp. Illustrations. $1.25, 
Przybyszewski was one of the most characteristic figures of the ‘Young Poland’ 
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movement at the turn of the century. Professor Helsztyfski’s biography is the fruit of 
long study. In 1937 the first volume of Przybyszewski’s letters appeared under his 
editorship. The second volume followed in 1938, the third in 1954. 

The present biography is founded principally on the rich material contained in 
Przybyszewski’s letters, as well as in those written to him by various writers. It gives 
a vivid picture of the stormy and tragic life of this most eminent of Polish ‘deca- 
dents’, against a background of a period rich in artistic movements which, though long 
extinct, still exercise a certain fascination. i 

Benedy kt Hertz: Antologia bajltt polskiej [An Anthology of Polish Fables}. 
Warszawa, 1958, PIW. 222 pp. $1.25. 

Benedykt Hertz was a writer of wide talents, which he applied to many kinds of 
literature, His best works however are his fables, which are full of poetry and hu- 
mour; they can stand as a chronicle of the social and political customs and manners 
of his time. 

Hertz devoted many years to the popularization in this country of the classic fable, 
modelled on those of Krylov and La Fontaine. This selection contains the work of 
61 authors (there are 9 of Hertz's own stories) from every epoch of Polish literature. 
Each author’s work is preceded by a brief sketch of his life. Where possible, the 
publishers have consulted original texts; elsewhere they follow the best edited versions. 


Juliusz Kleiner: Zarys dziejéw lteratury polskiej. T.1. Od poczqatkéw pié- 
miennictwa do powstania listopadowego [General History of Polish Literature, Vol. I. 
From the Beginnings to the November Insurrection]. 3rd revised edition. Wroclaw, 1958. 
Ossolineum. 320 pp. 13 illustrations. 5 tables. $1.60, 

A revised and augmented edition of a work written by one of the most eminent 
critics of Polish literature. 

Following the principle that the best knowledge of literature is that gained from 
a study of the texts themselves, Kleiner illustrates his. arguments with quotations 
from the works he discusses. But he does not confine himself to discussion of the 
achievements of writers in isolation; he examines religious, political, social and 
economic questions, and takes into account the development of philosophy and art. 
He is always concerned to point out the precise individuality of Polish culture; but 
at the same time he indicates its links with those of other countries. 

At the end of the book there are chronological tabi in which events from 
world history, Polish political history and Polish literary history are set alongside one 
another, 





ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Janusz Bogucki: Contemporary Polish Painting. Warszawa, 1958. Polonia. 
45 pp. Illustrations. $0.85. 

A brief summary of the history of painting in Poland is followed by an account 
of the somewhat complicated situation in modern Polish painting. The author is an 
art critic of distinction, He discusses the connexions between the different schools 
and styles which combine and conflict to make up the pattern of modern painting in 
this country. There are short accounts of the work of the more eminent of the 
younger artists, as well as an attempt to trace their relation to foreign art. 

The book contains 32 monochrome and 8 coloured reproductions of works represen 
ting various schools. The text is supplemented by biographical notes on the artists 
whose works are reproduced. The work is published in English and French. 


Adolt Ciborowski: Warsaw. Warszawa, 1958. Polonia, 103 pp. Illustrations. 
$0.85. 

The author of this monograph is the chief architect of the city of Warsaw. The 
work falls into two sections. The first is an account of the growth of the town from 
its earliest beginnings to the events of the Second World War — the Nazi occupation 
and the Rising of 1944. 
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The author then goes on to deal rather more amply with the post-war period. 
There is a detailed account of the rebuilding and expansion of the city after its total 
destruction by Hitler’s forces and a lively description of the difficulties and achieve- 
ments of its inhabitants. The author deals fimally with the city’s plans for the 
future. Four maps show the town at different stages in its history and there are 
@ photographs, which enable one to compare the city as it was before the war and as it 
looks today. The publication has appeared in five languages: English, French, Ger- 
man, Russian and Spanish, 


Jadwiga Jarnuszkiewicz: Modern Sculpture in Poland, Warszawa, 1958. 
Polonia, 56 pp. Illustrations. $0.85. 

A factual account of the development of Polish sculpture from the end of the 
nineteenth century to the present day. The author points out the distinctions between 
the various school and tendencies and discusses work in different media and tech- 
niques. She gives brief characterizations of the most distinguished individual artists 
and indicates the relation between their work and achievements outside Poland. 
Biographical notes contain essential information on the life and creative activity 
of the artists whose works are reproduced. There are 40 photographs. The book is 
published in English and French. 


HISTORY 


Jan Dabrowski: Studia nad poczqtkami pafstwa polskiego [Studies on the 
Origins of the Polish State]. Wroctaw, 1958. Ossolineum. 57 pp. $0.95. 

Historians are not unanimous in their opinions on the origins of the Polish State. 
Many problems still remain to be elucidated; there is no work on the subject that 
leaves nothing open to doubt, The author of the present work, an eminent historian, 
tries to found his view of the past on facts, not on hypotheses: he relies primarily on 
the results of archaeological investigations, Among the subjects discussed are the 
State of the Wislanie — the tribes living on the upper reaches of the Vistula, the 
annexation of Cracow by the Bohemians in the tenth century, the adoption of 
Christianity by Poland, the early period of Poland’s dependency on the German 
Empire and the chronology of the origins of. the Polish state. 


Wactaw Dtugoborski, Jézef Gierowski, Karol Maleczyhi- 
ski: Dzieje Wroctawia do roku 1807 [The History of Wroctaw to 1807]. Warszawa, 
1958. PWN. 926 pp. Illustrations. $5.00. 

A detailed and comprehensive history of Wroclaw — the capital of Lower Silesia. 
The work deals with the historical development of the town from its beginnings to 
1807, taking into consideration the geographical factors, Particular attention has been 
paid to intellectual and ideological movements — an aspect frequently neglected in 
eatlier studies, All the elements of urban life have been dealt with exhaustively: the 
structure of the city’s goverrment, its buildings, handicrafts, trade, problems of 
nationality, etc. The authors have been concerned to show the connexions between 
its urban economy and the forces and conditions of production. 

The work is based on rich German and Polish sources, Unlike some of its German 
Dredecessors, however, it manages to avoid chauvinism. There are a number of 
maps, illustrating, for example, Wroclaw’s trade connections with Poland at the turn 
of the fifteenth century, the density of population of the Wroctaw district in the 
years 1787 and 1876, and the social structure of the surrounding rural area. A sketch 
map shows the sites of the most important events of the military rising of 1636. There 
ls a comprehensive summary in English. 


Tézetf Dutkiewicz: Szymon Askenazy i jego szkota [Szymon Askenazy and 
his School]. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Institute of History. 249 pp. $0.85. 

Szymon Askenazy was an eminent Polish scholar, publicist aud politician. His most 
important achievement was the creation of a new school of historical thought, which 
proved to be a very valuable contribution to the development of the study of Polish 
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history. It was he who first formed a group of young research workers and d 
their interests to the history of the second half of the eighteenth and the early y 
of the nineteenth centuries, thus inaugurating the scientific study of Poland after th 
partitions. Askenazy’s specific service took the form of a demand for a comparati 
study of Polish history. He sought European contacts, and made use of fore! 
sources in research into Polish affairs. His works include Napoleon a Polska (Napol 
and Poland); Poniatowski; Gdatisk a Polska (Gdafisk and Poland); Przymterze 
sko-pruskie (The Polish-Prussian Alliance), as well as 5 volumes of collected 

and historical essays. 


The present study is an outline of Askenazy’s life and work. His most importa 
writings and political speeches are discussed in detail. The author also examines h 
judgments on various events and figures from Polish history, There is a bibliography i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ekologia polska [Polish Ecology]. Series A. Vol, VI, Year 1958. Published by PW 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Ecology Committee. Warszawa, 1958. 314 
Booklets 1-8. $5.65. 

This is the sixth annual volume of a serial publication begun in 1953, It cont 
8 booklets, each of which consists of one work in Polish with a comprehensive 
mary in either English, French or German, together with a work published in o 
of these foreign languages with a Polish summary. This edition contains for 
first time original works by Polish ecologists. Polish Ecology is edited by a comm 
tee under the chairmanship of Professor J.S. Mikulski, of Torun University. 


The Journal of Juristic Papyrology. Vol. 11-12, 1957-1958. Edited by Raphael Taubes 
schlag. Warszawa, 1958, Published by PWN for the Polish Academy of Sciences, 422 p 
10 tables. $14.00, 5 

This publication was founded under the editorship of Professor Raphael Taubé 
schlag, the world-famous authority on ancient law and papyrology. It is devoted @ 
the law of the Roman provinces. One volume appears annually, containing the 
of scholars from all parts of the world, published im English, French or Germall 
Volume 11-12, the last to be edited by Professor Taubenschlag before his death, 
devoted in particular to the Graeco-Roman law of Egypt. It contains papers by 
following: Vincenzo Aragio-Ruiz (Rome), Raphael Taubenschlag, Josef Klima 
Ladislav Varel.(Prague), Friedrich Oertel (Bonn), Johannes Herman (Munich), Jat 
J. Rabinowitz (Jerusalem) and by members of the Institute of Papyrology of Wars 
University — Anna Swiderek, J. Modrzejewski and Henryk Kupiszewski. 


Kazimierz Kakol: Social Rights and Facilities in Poland. Warszawa, i 
Polonia. 93 pp. $0.60. ‘call 
The author gives a brief review of contemporary social legislation 
a background of the social and political changes which have taken place in 
He deals with the social rights of the citizens, labour relations, the status of 
and adolescents in employment, the system of social insurance and welfare, 
family. welfare. The study is published in English, French, Spanish and Ger 
There are 31 illustrations, a 
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A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months 

and 24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia 

Book Company, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford. 








